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THE WEEK. 


THE capture of the Erlung fort is the most impor- 
tant event in the siege of Port Arthur since July 26. 
It is the first capture of one of the inner ring of forts. 
The forts of the inner ring all support each other in 
modern fortifications, and are the fortress. That ring 
once pierced, the fight may be kept upa long time; but 
the end is certain. cane 

Tue capture of the fort occurred at half-past seven 
on Wednesday evening. The day’s struggle began 
with the explosion at ten o'clock of seven dynamite 
mines which made breaches in the front wall of the 
fort. It cost fewer lives than many of the less impor- 
tant assaults. The Japanese put their own casualties 
at 1,000 and state that a third of the Russian garrison 
of 5009 escaped. There is no sign of the demoralisation 
which many critics expected as a result of the pro- 
tracted and unrelieved hardships endured by the 
Russians. Meanwhile Admiral Togo’s fleet has been 
withdrawn from Port Arthur. 

Tue Indian National Congress, which met at 
Bombay, concluded its discussions on Wednesday. 
The conference has been particularly interesting this 
year. The president was Sir Henry Cotton, and his 
address was a bold and searching study of Indian pro- 
blems. It is very much to be regretted that many 
of the London newspapers still affect to sneer at 
this Congress, which has now met annually for twenty 
years and has won the respect of all serious politicians. 
Probably the Congress attaches more importance to 
the sympathy of Lord Ripon, which was conveyed 
by Sir Henry Cotton, than to the derision of 
newspapers not remarkable for their knowledge 
of India. The Manchester Guardian aptly recalls 
the rebuke of Sir Richard Garth, who wrote 
ten years ago: ‘‘Of all the many acts of 
injustice which have marked the conduct of the 
Government of India of late years, there is none, in 
my opinion, which can at all compare with their 
insolent treatment of the Indian National Congress. 
There is no subject, I consider, upon which the Eng- 
lish Press and the English public have been so cruelly 
and persistently misled by the Government party.” 

Peruaps the most important resolution of the 
Congress was the decision, on Sir William Wedder- 
burn’s initiative, to send delegates to England to place 
the claims of India before the British electorate. It 
is very much to be hoped that this proceeding 
will stimulate interest and sympathy in India at 
home. At present the governors of India know next 
to nothing of their great dependency, and however 
well and honestly they are served by a school of 
able and conscientious officials, that ignorance 
causes many an injustice. The Congress proposed, 
with the approval of Lord Welby’s Commission, that 
the salary of the Secretary for India should be trans- 
ferred to the British estimates. This reform might put 
an end to the discreditable appearance which the 
empty House of Commons now presents in the listless 
days of the vanishing session to which the Indian 
Budget is assigned. Meanwhile the Congress makes 
many proposals to which serious attention ought to be 
given. One is the renewed demand for a scientific 
inquiry into the conditions of the peasants in certain 





typical districts. This demand, associated with 
the names of Lord Ripon, Lord Hobhouse, Mr. 
Courtney, and others, we have long supported in 
these columns. To accede to it seems to us a clear 
duty in the light of the periodical famines that waste 
India. Further, the Congress protests against a military 
and adventurous policy for which unconsulted India 
pays, and against the serious infractions of the liberty 
of the Press that have been made during recent years. 
The Liberal revival will mean, we hope, an increasing 
sense of responsibility for India and a revolt against 
the tendency to make India’s impotence a pretext for 
shouldering off military burdens upon her. 





Tue full accounts in the Bloemfontein Friend of the 
Boer Congress at Brandfort are most interesting and 
instructive reading. It would be a great thing if they 
could be studied by every Member of Parliament and 
every candidate. The most important question 
discussed was that of self-government. The 
Conference decided that it would take nothing 
less than responsible self-government and _ that 
it would undertake that responsibility with its 
burdens—the debts accumulated by the present Govern- 
ment. A feature of the Congress was a speech by 
General Herzog, who said that Lord Milner and Lord 
Kitchener had said to the peace delegates that the Con- 
stitution to be granted to the Orange Free State would 
be the same as that possessed by Cape Colony, and led 
them to believe that the Orange River Colony 
would have self-government before the Transvaal. 
It is always difficult and unsatisfactory dealing 
with unrecorded conversations, and though the state- 
ment attributed to Lord Kitchener and Lord Milner is 
really what everyone was saying at the time, we 
doubt whether General Herzog strengthened his case 
by alluding to it. The case for self-government 
in the Orange River Colony is simply that we 
pledged our word to give it and that there is nothing 
in the conditions of the case to give us a 
pretext for withholding it. There is no rebel- 
lion ; we do not keep a large garrison there, and 
the longer self-government is delayed the greater the 
complications which our mistakes are creating. One 
Unionist weekly paper argues that the Orange River 
Colony cannot have self-government because, though 
it is tranquil, it might use its power in ways we should 
not like. Thatis a perfectly fair argument as long as 
it is used by people who are as ready to justify the re- 
luctance of Russia togive self-government to Finland or 
to Poland. But it is not the kind of argument that was 
supposed to underlie the analogies from Canada by 
which one school of Imperialists tried to parry the 
charge that they were destroying freedom. 

A sBriEF Reuter’s telegram announces that Lord 
Milner has tried without success to induce the Boer 
leaders to co-operate in the prospective plan of 
administration. The result will surprise no one. The 
Boer leaders have made it quite clear long ago that 
they will not be associated with any system of govern- 
ment which is not representative and responsible. In 
this resolution they are in agreement with the 
independent Englishmen, Mr. Wybergh and others, 
whose manifesto, as we pointed out last week, 
expressed the strongest disapproval of any scheme 
short of complete and_ responsible  self-govern- 
ment. The motive of this decision is apparent to 
anyone who knows anything of the forces that control 
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the administration of the Transvaal. Lord Milner has 
to choose between those forces and the people of the 
colony. He cannot persuade the people of the colony 
to give a formal sanction to the supremacy of interests 
they dislike and dread. His policy has been from the 
first a consistent attempt to establish the foundations 
of that rule so firmly that even a _ self-governing 
colony will not be strong enough to dislodge it. 
To achieve this policy he is anxious to postpone the 
day of self-government and to crowd into the interval 
as much legislation as he can for the benefit of the mine- 
owners. An interesting light is thrown on this policy 
in the article sent to the Chronicle of Thursday by Mr. 
Pakeman, who explains in detail how Lord Milner hopes 
to hand over sea carriage, land carriage, and tariff 
control of the Transvaal to bodies over which the 
people of the colony have no control at all. 

THe Zimes correspondent at Tangier announced 
last Saturday that the French Government had indefi- 
nitely postponed the mission to Fez and had recalled 
the French Consul and all French subjects from the 
capital. Our own Government has taken similar steps 
with regard to the British Consul and British subjects. 
The 7Zimes correspondent has learnt since that the 
Sultan was persuaded by a deputation to promise to 
break off all relations with France and to change his 
pro-European viziers. Meanwhile, the anarchy 
grows no _ better, and outside Tangier justice 
is dispensed by the brigand Raisuli, whom _ the 
local tribes prefer to the regular Governor because 
he does not take bribes. The latest telegram 
to the Zemps states that the Sultan has reconsidered 
his decision to dismiss a pro-French vizier. The posi- 
tion is critical, and it will need all M. Delcassé’s 
patience. If France wants to make of Morocco 
another Algeria, she will have to pay bitterly for her 
ambition ; if she [merely wants to guarantee Algeria 
from disorder, the problem ought to be amenable to 
tact and prudence. _ 

In Italy, writes our Rome correspondent, since the 
unfortunate experience gone through in Abyssinia 
which culminated in the famous disaster of Adowa, 
there has been a general distrust of everything which 
regards Africa and colonial enterprises taken as a 
whole. Therefore the news regarding the steps taken 
by the Italian Government in Somaliland, although they 
are declared to be, and certainly are, in the interests of 
peace, has not produced a very favourable impression. 
The average Italian reasons that the Peninsula had no 
quarrel with the Mad Mullah, who never threatened 
the Italian possessions and probably never would have 
done so had Italy not helped England during her cam- 
paigns against him. Now, the truth is that the Mad 
Mullah is camped in a region belonging to Italian 
Somaliland, and claims to be recognised as master of 
it. Italy sent him a mission composed of Commendator 
Pestalozza, representing the Central Government, and 
the explorer Sylos Sersale, with the double object of 
coming to a definite understanding with the Mad 
Mullah and of knowing on which basis he 
would consent to negotiate peace with Great 
Britain. The Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs 
had only announced the negotiations regarding 
the peace between England and the Mad Mullah, 
but had abstained from saying that a mission had been 
sent to the Mullah and that the latter has established 
himself in Italian Somaliland, without the apparent 
intention of leaving. Indeed, according to the state- 
ment of Senator Tittoni, it seemed that the Mad 
Mullah had sent emissaries to implore peace from 
England through the Italian agents in Somaliland, 
while now the truth seems to be almost the contrary. 
The whole situation has been revealed by the explorer 
Sylos Sersale, who, having disagreed with Commen- 
Gator Pastalozza, left him and returned to Italy. 


It is announced this week that the War Office has 
at last placed orders for a very large number of new field 
guns. The rearmament, it is calculated, will take 
twenty months and cost the nation three and a half 
millions sterling. The delay in taking this necessary 
step has been sharply rebuked by Sir Alfred Turner, 
formerly Assistant-Adjutant-General for the Royal 
Artillery. Sir Alfred Turner points out, as 
indeed does Lord Roberts in his article in the 
Nineteentih Century, that our guns were inferior in 
range and mobility to the guns of the Boers. This 
important truth was insisted on in this review in 
the early months of the war. Lord Roberts says that 
it was decided in 1901 to substitute for our 
old-fashioned, obsolete guns these new quick- 
firing guns — 12}-pounders for the horse and 
18}-pounders for the field artillery. It is difficult to 
characterise too strongly the delay that has occurred 
in carrying out this decision. The truth is that the 
Government which boasted that it alone could give 
us an efficient army has been starving the most impor- 
tant department of the service and wasting money and 
energy on extravagant and irrelevant schemes that have 
passed before Parliament like a series of dissolving 
views. This is merely another symptom of the vice 
that has characterised the modern fashions of politics, 
the vice of living in comfortable delusions. Slowly the 
Imperialist papers have come to learn that some of 
these delusions can be maintained no longer. 

Lorp Brassey spoke strongly a few weeks ago 
of the Government’s excessive and unparalleled expen- 
diture on naval works, and Mr. Gibson Bowles has 
shown, in the case of Gibraltar, that. this extravagant 
policy has not only done no good but has actually 
done harm. Two years ago the Admiralty decided to 
have a naval base at Rosyth in the Firth of 
Forth, and paid Lord Linlithgow £122,000 for 
1,500 acres of land of which the rental was 
only £1,622 a year. Altogether about a quarter 
of a million has been sunk in this scheme, and 
now the Government have decided that the new naval 
organisation does away with the argument for this 
base. There was a good deal of disappointment in the 
neighbourhood when it was found that Rosyth, which 
had been spoken of as the future Chatham of Scotland, 
was to resume its quiet and uneventful life. Private 
persons had speculated freely in the surrounding land 
on the assumption that Rosyth would become one of 
the biggest towns in Scotland. Various liabilities had 
been contracted by the Government, which had, among 
other things, undertaken to pay £60,000 a year to 
Dunfermline in order to bring their water supply to 
Rosyth. The abandonment of the plan, means, there- 
fore, considerable inconvenience and loss; but we 
should be relieved that the Government have only spent 
a quarter of a million before finding out their mistake. 
The bill for naval works has gone up from £8,800,000 
in 1895 to £34,000,000. 


Tue Lord Provost of Edinburgh in a recent speech 
was doubtful whether the change from eleven to ten as 
the hour for closing public-houses, made last May, had 
had much effect on drunkenness. His remarks have 
caused a good deal of excitement and produced several 
protests. The Edinburgh Evening News has published 
a table from the return of cases before the police-courts 
of Edinburgh and Leith. This table shows that the 
first effect of earlier closing was to increase the 
cases of drunkenness. In July, for example, there 
were 365 cases this year against 290 last year in 
Edinburgh. The police, it is said, expected that the 
first result would be an increase. But during the last 
three months there has been a striking decrease. A 
comparison of the returns from October 1 to 
December 20, 1903, with those of the same 
period for this year shows a decrease of 107 
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ases. The same tendency is apparent in the 
figures for Leith. At a meeting of the Scottish 
Temperance League held in Edinburgh last week 
Parish Councillor Forbes, of Glasgow, declared that ten- 
o'clock closing had been a great success in that city. 
The Chief Constable of Edinburgh has publicly repu- 
diated, at a concert of the City Police, the statement 
that he had described ten-o’clock closing as a failure. 
The Zdinburgh Evening News states that one effect of 
the change has been to enable grocers to close their shops 
earlier. The Caledonian Railway, though not bound 
by the provisions, has closed its bars at ten o'clock. 

IN his circular explaining the new regulations for 
the collection of income-tax, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer expresses himself as if he were the Prime 
Minister explaining his opinions on Protection. The 
public, he says, have received their demand notes earlier 
than usual so that they may know sufficiently early 
what they have to pay. But the date of the actual 
payment is the same as before. So there is no 
grievance. But ‘‘another slight alteration has been 
effected.” Collectors will be expected to close their 
accounts by April 30, and not by June 30as before. Also 
in Scotland go per cent. of the total collection is usually 
completed by February 28, and the revenue authorities 
are doing their best ‘‘to overcome the differences be- 
tween procedure in Scotland and England.” All 
which means of, course, in practice that the English- 
man will have to pay his taxes earlier than before. 
January 1 is the legal date of payment. The new pro- 
cedure only involvesa shorter period of grace. But this 
has to be painfully deduced from the obscurities of the 
Chancellor’s circular, and it is difficult to believe that he 
had not sufficient command of language to put it 
plainly. But perhaps he feared that some connection 
might be suspected between the new regulations and 
the imminence of the Budget. 

ProFessorR BaLtpwiIn BROWN, writing to the 
Times on Tuesday, brings forward two instances to 
prove the pressing need there is in this country of some 
Government agency for the preservation of local monu- 
ments, whose security often depends upon the caprice 
of private owners or of local authorities. At Newcastle- 
on-Tyne the town council are at present considering 
the demolition of one of the towers belonging to the 
medizval circle of fortifications round that town ; and 
this demolition has been suggested by the ‘‘ Town 
Improvement Committee.” At Dunfermline the Carnegie 
Trust is proposing to pull down ‘‘a pleasing group of 
eighteenth century houses on medizval foundations 
which stand below the western end of the Abbey Church.” 
These are to be demolished to make way for a library ; 
but as Professor Brown says, much may be learnt from 
buildings as well as from books ; and those who under- 
stand the uses of a library ought to understand also 
the uses of those relics of the past which are becoming 
fewer and fewer in our owntimes. The sense of beauty, 
the sense of history, and the ‘‘ pietas,” in all of which 
our age is somewhat wanting, are instilled by beautiful 
old buildings, quietly and imperceptibly it may be, but 
much more surely than by the most eloquent of books ; 
and to destroy them for any reason whatever except 
absolute necessity is to show a sad ignorance of the 
best kind of culture. 


Tue house in Vienna in which Haydn lived for 
some time, in which he composed his ‘‘ Seasons ” and 
‘*Creation” and many other of the great works of his 
late maturity, and in which he died, has for some time 
been used as a museum for relics of the composer. 
But it has lately been threatened with destruction. The 
Town Council of Vienna, however, says the S/andard, 
has intervened and bought it, so that its safety is 
assured. The part which Haydn inhabited consists of 
two rooms on the first floor and of a little dark attic. 


He composed in the attic, going there to escape from 
the sound of his wife’s tongue, which did not vex his 
even mind so long as he was out of its range. One of 
the larger rooms contains his piano, which is now 
much dilapidated. In the attic the stove at which he 
warmed himself is still to be seen. Vienna was the 
home of Gluck, Mozart, Schubert, Beethoven, and 
Brahms. It is pleasant to find that she still keeps 
green the memory of a composer whose works no 
change of fashion and no advance in art can ever rob 
of their freshness. Haydn, like his great successor 
Mozart, has the secret of eternal youth, and time stales 
him no more than it stales the returning spring. 

THE fog which turned London into a sort of cold 
inferno last week was not brewed in London alone. 
It infested the greater part of England, and particularly 
the low-lying lands about rivers. Indeed, even in 
London itself, in spite of its density, it was more of a 
country than a town fog, being white rather than 
yellow or black. But its whiteness was no advantage, 
and its large extent made it more of a nuisance than 
the worst of London fogs are apt to be. The unfortu- 
nate inhabitants of suburbs found their morning trains 
hours late long before they apprcached London. In 
fact, traffic all over the country was dislocated. One 
strange feature of the fog in London, on the Wednes- 
day at least, was its capricious distribution. In the 
Temple it was at its worst, but 300 yards east it hardly 
existed. Fora fog of this kind there is obviously no 
remedy, which melancholy fact, however, ought not to 
serve as an encouragement to those who defile our 
atmosphere with unnecessary smoke. For once they 
may not have been much to blame; but they are to 
blame for the darkness and foulness of most London 
fogs, which are now with increasing frequency being 
imitated in the large towns of the north. 


Tue Bishop of London has published a balance- 
sheet of his income and expenditure for a year. He 
does so, he states, because he has often said that a 
bishop’s income was an unaudited trust fund for his 
diocese, and that it would be a good thing if occasion- 
ally he published a balance-sheet. He also wishes to 
dispel the idea that bishops make large sums of money 
out of their office, A very large amount of the income 
goes in keeping up the palace at Fulham and the house 
in St, James’s-square. The bishop says that he was in 
favour of getting rid ‘of one of these, but that expe- 
rience has led him to believe that their expense is 
justified by their use. For instance, forty ordination 
candidates are entertained four times a year. In the 
summer every Saturday 150 factory girls have tea in 
the garden at Fulham. Boys play cricket and football 
there, and workers and children from the East End 
come there for a week’s rest. Needless to say, the 
bishop’s personal expenses are very small. 

Tue Rev. J. M. Bacon, who died on Christmas 
Day, was best known to the public as an aeronaut. He 
was indeed an expert in ballooning and had an 
enthusiastic belief that man would some day 
achieve the mastery of the air. He made, himself, many 
daring experiments in balloons and suffered some 
perilous accidents. In one year he made seven balloon 
ascents, both by day and night, with the object of 
gaining information about the state of the atmosphere 
at different times and at different heights. In fact, most 
of his ascents were made with some ulterior scientific 
purpose. He took partin three expeditions to examine 
eclipses, and his scientific knowledge was both wide 
and deep. He was particularly interested in acoustics 
and acquired valuable information on the subject from 
his ascents. 








We shall continue next week our series ‘‘ Towards a 
Social Policy.” 
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THE TSAR’S ANSWER. 
OBODY writes about Russia without talking 
about the French Revolution and trying to 
discern in the movements at St. Petersburg some 
analogy to the great events that created Modern 
France. We look for the same characters, the same 
struggles, the same inspirations, the same phrases. 
Yet perhaps the most striking parallel is not to be 
found in the things that are happening in Russia, but 
in the ignorance that persists outside Russia. In one 
sense we know far less of Russia in what is to 
the outside world the most interesting moment of 
its history for half a century than the foreign con- 
temporaries of Necker and Mirabeau knew of the 
beginnings of the great Revolution. In spite of tele- 
graph and steam, the men on whose will, character, 
power, and aims this great issue turns are for Western 
Europe dim, uncertain figures, moving in the fitful 
light of correspondents’ impressions or the varying 
obscurities of personal prejudice. Perhaps some day 
an interesting collection will be made of the opinions 
and prophecies that greeted at its birth what everyone 

hopes will prove to be another revolution. 

To see how much depends at this moment on this 
unknown quantity it is only necessary to trace what 
has happened and how the present situation has arisen. 
Prince Kropotkin, whose views on these recent deve- 
lopments we hope soon to give to our readers, ex- 
plained in this paper on November 26 that two years 
ago M. de Witte, the Minister of Finances, convoked 
in every district of Central Russia meetings of the 
local zemstvo representatives to discuss the causes 
of the impoverishment of the peasantry. At 
several of these meetings strong opinions were ex- 
pressed of the necessity for representative government. 
The zemstvos include nobles, clergy, and peasants, and 
some of the peasant representatives made a great 
impression by their speeches on questions of State 
economy. These scattered conferences were followed 
by an unofficial conference of delegates from the 
different zemstvos at Moscow. Most of these dele- 
gates were presidents of the assemblies of nobles, and 
their unanimous support of the proposal for representa- 
tive government causeda consternation at St. Petersburg 
in which M. de Witte lost his place and M. Plehve became 
Minister of the Interior to close the inquiry conducted 
by the zemstvos and begin the reign of coercion and 
reaction which ended with his violent death. A second 
demonstration in favour of representative government 
was made last February. The zemstvos were asked 
to take measures for supporting the families of reserves 
in the field, and they used the occasion to ask ihe 
Government to summon representatives from all Russia 
to organise relief for the wounded and for the families 
of the soldiers. It was therefore with a full knowledge 
of what sort of demand the Government had to expect 
that the new Minister of the Interior summoned the 
conference last month of representatives of the 
zemstvos. He had not to wait like a Necker to learn 
from the cahzers of the representatives some indication 
of the spirit in which they would meet. He had only 
to recall what had happened at and since M. de 
Witte’s series of local conferences two years ago. 

The representatives of the zemstvos met and passed 
a series of resolutions which show by their hardihood 
and thoroughness that the temper which animated 
these several bodies two years ago has only 


gained strength in the interval. In the 110 members 
the autocracy found two champions only. The 
majority of 108 passed resolutions demanding a con- 
stituent assembly, a charter of rights guaranteeing 
individual liberty, equality of races and creeds, free. 
dom of the Press and public meeting, and an extension 
of the powers of the zemstvos. Ninety-one members 
asked for a genuine Parliament, with power to control 
the Budget and the Administration. These were 
strong demands, and the Tsar has answered them by 
two communications—one an Edict, the other a warn- 
ing. The Edict sums up in eight paragraphs the 
aspirations to which the Tsar would like his Ministers 
to give effect ; the second proclamation prohibits the 
zemstvos from touching questions which are not 
within their province, and warns everyone concerned 
that the Government will take measures to suppress 
and punish revolutionary meetings. 

What is the worth of the edict, what is the power 
of the threat, and what are the forces that will decide 
whether the struggle is to continue and where it will 
end? The meaning of the edict, as a pious aspiration, 
has been very well summed up in the Zemps- ‘* It is 
not liberty which Nicholas II. promises Russia, but 
only legality ; a legality created and maintained by 
power alone—in a word, a legality in which the Will of 
the Sovereign is expressed and not that of the People.” 
The scheme for the improvement of the administrationof 
the State, to give the Tsar’s manifesto its proper title, 
embraces eight reforms which are commended to the 
attention of his Ministers. The law re garding peasants 
is to be brought into unity with the general Imperial 
legislation. Local and municipal institutions are to have 
wider scope. There is to be unification of judicial pro- 
cedure. Attention is to be given to the State insur- 
ance of workmen. There is to be a revision of excep- 
tional laws for maintaining order, of laws affecting 
the rights of unorthodox religion, of laws limiting the 
rights of foreigners and of natives in certain parts 
of the Empire, and unnecessary restrictions are to 
be removed from the Press laws. These reforms, 
though of course in any case they fall very far short of 
constitutional government, will depend for their 
meaning on two things: the first the action of the 
Ministers who are to consider them, the second the 
temper of the Government at whose will they are made 
and unmade. M. Pobedonostzeff summed up one view 
of legality in a famous sentence quoted by Professor 
Vinogradoff at Cambridge in 1902: ‘*‘Those who 
are called upon to act, to command, are constrained 
at every moment to look about them for fear 
of infringing this or the other rule, this or that 
formality.” On the other hand, M. de Witte, in an 
essay in which he argued alike against constitutional 
government and despotic caprice, declared: ‘‘ Nothing 
is more apt to ruin the prestige of authority than a 
frequent and extensive employment of repression. 
Measures of repression are dangerous, and when they 
get to be continuous they either lead to an explosion 
or else turn the people into a casual throng, into 
human dust.” Who can tell which of these counsels 
will capture the isolated ruler of Russia, and 
whether the reforms will perish or not in the struggle ? 
If M. de Witte represents the most liberal element, what 
will he do in face of a demand for reforms that he 
fears? Who can tell again the strength of the 
resistance? The zemstvos have dispersed without 
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taking the oath of the Tennis Court. But the spirit of 
reform seems to be robust and zealous, and the Moscow 
zemstvo has met the Tsar’s warning by adopting the 
bold address of its president who called for the suppres- 
sion of the bureaucratic régime. The Moscow bourse 
has expressed its sympathy with the zemstvo. For 
the first time Liberals and Socialists, men of business 
and visionaries, nobles and peasants, professors and 
professional men, are agreed on a policy of reform. 
One thing only is certain. The Government cannot 
people Siberia with this army of malcontents. 





THE SECOND FISCAL BLUE-BOOK.* 


HE Christmas Number which Sir Francis Hop- 
wood has presented, in compliance with instruc- 
tions, to his chief, Mr. Gerald Balfour, the President 
of the Board of Trade, seems to have been regarded 
by the Highbury Press as a very Greek gift. That 
the volume is weighty they admit, but they hint 
mysteriously that it is weighted—that all the experi- 
enced officials and trained statisticians of the Board 
of Trade are in some inexplicable way biassed 
in favour of our idiotic system of one-sided Free 
Trade. However, as none of the critics of the new 
volume have been able to do more than 
Just hint a doubt and hesitate dislike, 
and as, further, Mr. Llewellyn Smith and his colleagues 
give ample warning in prefatory remarks and footnotes 
whenever their tables and charts are open to objection, 
and tell us exactly what deductions and allowances are 
to be made, we shall assume without further argument 
that this second volume of nearly 600 pages is what it 
is, an invaluable supplement and conclusive corrobora- 
tion of the famous Fiscal Blue-book which appeared in 
October, 1903. Indeed, the many thousands who, we 
are glad to think, have read and pondered over the 
first will be astonished to find how comparatively small 
and trifling is the list of corrections included in the 
second volume (p. 590), and how fully its principal con- 
clusions are borne out and emphasised by the results of 
these new and widely-extended inquiries. 

The volume begins with a prefatory note to the 
Secretary of the Board of Trade by Mr. Llewellyn 
Smith, who explains that it is divided into seventeen 
memoranda, some of them subdivided into several 
sections, together with two appendices. The first 
group of memoranda, perhaps the most interesting, 
contains fresh statistical material relating to the con- 
dition of the working classes. The first two sections 
of this group are based upon a large number (1944) 
of returns showing the weekly expenditure of work- 
men’s families in all parts of the United Kingdom, classi- 
fied according as the aggregate weekly income of the 
family was under 25 shillings, from 25 to 3o shillings, 
from 30 to 35 shillings, from 35 to 40 shillings, and over 
40 shillings. The principal feature of these returns is 
that they afford a final demonstration of the well-known 
proposition that a poor family cannot economise in 
bread and flour. An increase in the price of those 
articles means a decrease in the expenditure upon 
secondary necessaries, such as meat, milk, butter, tea, 
sugar, jam. It follows, therefore, that a tax upon flour 
is a poll-tax, and if, as Mr. Chamberlain proposes, a tax 
of 5 or 10 per cent. were levied upon all wheat and flour 
coming into the kingdom, then, as will appear from the 
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following table, families on the verge of pauperism 
would be taxed nearly twopence, or nearly fourpence, 
a week, while families in comparative affluence earning 
from 35 to 40 shillings a week would be taxed exactly 
twopence or exactly fourpence, according as the tax 
amounted to 5 or 10 per cent. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY Cost AND QUANTITY OF CERTAIN ARTICLES 
oF Foop CONSUMED BY URBAN WORKMEN'S FAMILIES IN 1904. 
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Cost. 
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Bread and Flour 13 O83 3313 333 444 3313 7 
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Potatoes . .| 0 830 9% 0 103) 0 10}) 1 19) 011 
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Currants andraisins . | 0 12,0 1j}0 2}}0 3|0 3% 0 2} 
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Every economist whom nature has endowed with 
imagination and sympathy might usefully devote a 
whole course of lectures to interpreting and illustrating 
this one table. Here a very few remarks must 
suffice. In the first place almost every item except tea 
and sugar has been marked out for taxation by 
Mr. Chamberlain and his commission, while tea and 
sugar, and with it jam, treacle, &c., have already been 
raised in price by taxation levied partly to pay for 
Mr. Chamberlain’s war and partly in order to raise 
prices for the benefit of the West Indian sugar planters. 
It will be observed further that 10 per cent. upon 
the total expenditure would mean about one and five- 
pence a week on every family with a weekly income of 
less than 25 shillings, and a trifle over two shillings on 
families with from 35 to 4o shillings a week. How 
many thousand families struggling on the verge of 
pauperism would be driven over the border-line into 
pauperism or crime by a cruel tax of the character pro- 
posed? But of course the tax on food is not the only 
tax. Any system of preferential duties for the British 
Empire must include duties on timber and wool, and 
these would raise rents, furniture, and clothing, three 
of the four remaining essential elements in the ex- 
penditure of the poor—fuel being the last and ap- 
parently the only one to which mercy would be shown. 

On page 31 there is an interesting statement show- 
ing how the cost of these four principal items of work- 
men’s expenditure in London and other large towns 
has altered since 1880. From 1880 to 1895 food 
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fell from 139 to 97, rising to 101 in 1900; rent 
rose gradually from 86 to 100 ; clothing fell gradually 
from ro8tog8. Fuel and light fluctuated ; they are repre- 
sented by the figure 77 in 1880, by the figure 74 in 1895, 
and by the figure 86 in 1900. ‘If the total expenditure 
on all these objects be taken at 12, the Board of Trade 
calculates that an average family spends seven-twelfihs 
on food, one-sixth on rent, one-sixth on clothing, and 
one-twelfth on fuel and light. The result is that the real 
cost of living for the working classes under the last 
twenty-three years of the Free Trade system has fallen 
from 121 in 1880 to 101 in 1903. It is melancholy but 
instructive to observe that the lowest point—gi—was 
reached in 1896, from which time during the years of 
increasing extravagance upon armaments and of vast 
waste upon war there has been an increase in the cost 
of living of no less than 10 per cent. 

In the third section of the first group of memo- 
randa we have some comparative statistics dealing 
with the course of employment and unemployment in 
the United Kingdom and in a number of foreign 
countries during recent years. The statistics upon 
this subject are much more complete and trustworthy 
for the United Kingdom than for any of the foreign 
countries, and serve to show that since 1851 there has 
been no general movement upwards or downwards. 
There have been remarkable oscillations, but good 
years and bad have succeeded one another without 
any regular sequence. Good years were: 1853, after 
a long peace, when 3 per cent. Consols stood at par ; 
1860, the year of Cobden’s treaty; 1865, after three 
years of steadily reduced taxation; 1872, after four 
years’ ditto; 1882, after the repeal of the corn and 
malt taxes ; 1889-90, after five years of peace and 
comparative economy ; and 1899, the year of phenomenal 
prosperity which ended in the Boer War. Some in- 
struction may also be drawn from the years of minimum 
employment: 1858, in the backwash of the Crimean 
War; 1862, when the expenditure on Palmerstonian 
fortifications reached its maximum; 1868 (Disraeli’s 
Abyssinian War); 1879 (Disraeli’s Afghan War) ; 1886, 
after the Egyptian War ; 1893, when a naval panic was 
being sedulously worked up by Mr. Stead and Mr. 
Arnold-Forster ; and, lastly, the year now closing and 
not of course included in the Blue-book, when the 
effects of the Boer War are still manifest in the low 
price of Consols and high rates of taxation, and when 
the normal expenditure on war and armaments is 
higher than it ever stood before in the history of the 
United Kingdom. 

The general conclusions as to the increasing pro- 
sperity of this country are not borne out at first sight 
by the statistics of the cost of poor relief. Never- 
theless, the increasing cost of poor relief is largely 
due to an advance in the diet, accommodation, ang 
general comfort which the poor-law authorities think 
fit to prescribe for paupers. When the statistics of 
poor relief in Germany, the United States, and France 
are brought into comparison, the cost appears to have 
risen in a very similar way. In France and the United 
States the proportion of the population supported in 
charitable and poor-law institutions has considerably 
risen of late years; in German districts (where the 
system of relief is mainly outdoor) the proportion re- 
lieved has remained fairly stationary. In the United 
Kingdom the proportion relieved declined substantially 


between 1884 and 1900. 


It is instructive to note that the period of excessive 
expenditure upon war and armaments has been 
decidedly the worst from the point of view of the cost 
of poor relief per head of the population. There isa 
table on page 145 which compares the United King- 
dom with France in this respect. Between 1885 and 
1895 the figure for the United Kingdom rose only 
from 81 to 88, while in France it rose from 79 to 
93; but in the five years following it rose with us 
from 88 to 100, while it rose only from 93 to 100 in 
France. The figures of the last four years would, I 
believe, enforce the moral that War is a great pauper- 
ising agency, in fact the only rival of Drink. 

Without pausing to discuss questions of emigra- 
tion or savings-banks deposits, it may be useful to 
direct attention in conclusion to some tables that must 
have required an immense amount of labour for their 
preparation—namely, those commencing at page 214, 
and entitled ‘‘ Wholesale Prices of Cereals and Flour 
in the years 1840 to 1903.” A few extracts from the 
wheat tables will indicate how the abolition of corn 
taxes in Great Britain in 1845 and their imposition 
to a greater and greater extent in Prussia, France, 
and Italy during the last thirty years has affected 
the consumer in these four countries. For some 
reason or other the wheat prices in England are for 
‘* British grown,” which presumably makes the average 
price here rather higher than it should be. 

The price given in each case is the average price 
per imperial quarter, and the years selected are fairly 
typical and free from abnormal perturbation : 


England and 
Wales. Prussia. Bavaria. France. 


Italy. 

s. d. s. d. s. d. s. «& s. d. 

1840 os Ou BG 6 34 6 ... 50 10 38 «21 
1852 + 409 9 «.. 37 6 ... 44 10 40 1 37 9 
1878 coe GO § ws 44 O we 50 O «. 49 § «we §6 0 
1888 «a FD. Ftu Ge. Bem BS 
1898 + 34 0 .. 40 6 43 3 45 8 47 1 
1903 26 9 33 9 ~ 38 3 42 2 


We have sacrificed the differential advantage over 
the foreigner which Gladstone gave us in the article of 
sugar ; are we next to sacrifice the differential advan- 
tage in bread won for us by Cobden and Peel ? 





ADRIANOPLE: A FORGOTTEN PROVINCE OF 
TURKEY. 

[° is probable that Greece would have waited another 

generation for its freedom if it had not been called 
“Greece.” Bulgars and Greeks might not to-day be 
squabbling over theories of proprietorship if the latter did 
not say, as the Metropolitan of Monastir said to me, 
“we cannot give up our ancient Macedonia.” In 
like manner that portion of Turkey-in-Europe which 
roughly corresponds to ancient Macedonia has been 
the exclusive object of popular interest, and _ has 
exclusively demanded the _ intervention of the 
Powers, mainly because it is styled “ Macedonia”; 
whilst Adrianople, with its unfamiliar name, is a 
terra incognita alike to politicians and travellers. And 
thus the latter, the most eastern of the provinces of 
Turkey-in-Europe—differing mainly from Kossovo, Monas- 
tir, and Salonica in that it was never called by the name 
of the ancient, and now by nature defunct, Macedonia 
—has been left out of the “ Macedonian Reform Scheme.” 

There are other differences, partly, the cause and 
partly the effect of that which I have just mentioned. 
Some of them are obvious even to the passing traveller 
as he journeys eastward in the train from Salonica. After 
he has crossed the flat coastland by Kavala, where a blue 
vision of the A2gean is interrupted by the island mountain 
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of Thasos and the more distant, loftier height of Samo- 
thrace, he is plunged among the southern slopes of the 
Rhodope Mountains. Thence the train debouches upon 
the wide, fertile plain of Thrace, or Adrianople, where 
the bare, dry mountains have been flattened into hillocks 
covered with green. Everywhere there seems to be a 
richer, riper vegetation ; the maize and tobacco crops are 
more luxuriant ; the trees have not been cut down; and 
as the train goes north from Dede-Aghatch in the evening 
the cool wind sweeping over the country is no longer 
laden with thatdead, musty smell which was so oppressive 
in all the plains of Macedonia. This first glimpse of 
Adrianople suggests a richer, more prosperous, healthier 
country. And then one notices the white minarets taper- 
ing gracefully above the trees and straw-coloured houses 
of the villages, and veiled women returning from work in 
the fields. The veiled women and the white minarets are 
sure signs of a Moslem people and the mosques of the 
Mchammedan religion. Everything is different until one 
sees the men. ‘They are the same, Bulgarians unmis- 
takably, standing upright like blocks of wood, with broad, 
massive faces and childlike expression. And then one 
remembers that this is a Bulgarian population whose 
ancestors were Christians; that they are the same people 
as those of the western provinces ; but that they have no 
mountains to which they can fly for refuge, they are 
outside the pale of European protection, and have been 
constrained to seek relief by accepting the ritual of Mo- 
hammedanism. 

A cardinal feature in the policy of the Sultan is his 
determination to rule over a population acknowledging his 
spiritual as well as his temporal authority. The series of 
apparently spasmodic outbreaks against the Christians 
belongs to a deliberate and continuous plan—to keep down 
the numbers of Christians by periodical massacre ; to fill 
the places of refugees with Moslem settlers; and to in- 
timidate the remainder into an acceptance of the Mo- 
hammedan faith. All of these processes are better illus- 
trated in Adrianople than in any of the other provinces of 
Turkey. 

A glance at the distribution of population shows the 
strangest agglomeration of races and religions. In the 
extreme east, south of the little river Kasan and east of 
the Bejaskoi, the people mostly call themselves Turks, 
though even here there is a large admixture of Bulgarians. 
A narrow belt of land stretching along the south coast is 
mainly inhabited by Levantines who call themselves 
Greeks, a commercial people whose intentness upon 
money-making effectually conceals the character of their 
faith. Hence to the Turks they are the least odious of 
all the “Christians.” In the west of the province the 
majority of the people are Bulgarians who have accepted 
Mohammedanism (Pomaks, as they are called). In the 
north-east, especially in Tirnovo and Kirk Kilisseh, the 
mass of the population consists of Bulgarian Christians. 
In the larger towns there are generally four “ quarters ”— 
the Turkish, the Jewish, the Greek, and the Bulgarian, 
each having respectively their own mosques, synagogues, 
and churches. Scattered all over the province are num- 
bers of Bulgarian-speaking people who attend the Ortho- 
dox Greek Church and receive in consequence the 
courtesy title of “Greeks.” Thus the whole population— 
a veritable “ Macedoine ” of races—divides up into Turks 
(cr people who call themselves Turks), Bulgarians (who 
call themselves Greeks), Bulgarian Moslems, and Jews. 

Nevertheless, the bulk of the population in 
Adrianople, as‘in “ Macedonia,” is Bulgarian—Bulgarian in 
origin, in speech, and in sympathy. If a majority of the 
population (and this is a doubtful point) is Moslem, this 
is because the plan of the Sultan has succeeded here while 
it failed in the west. It failed in the west because big 
mountains afforded a refuge to the hunted Bulgarians ; 
from the heights which surround the plains the people 
could orvanise their forces and resist the troops till they 
compelled the attention of Europe. But the people of 
Adrianople knew that resistance was hopeless ; they have 





organised no revolutionary bands; and if in the villages 
round Kirk Kilisseh and Tirnovo there is still a vast Chris- 
tian population who have not accepted the Turkish religion, 
it is only because they are near to the Bulgarian frontier, 
and have put their last nope in flight. Last year the 
outbreak in the west gave an excuse for turning the 
Turkish soldiers loose upon these helpless villages. Forty- 
six of them (twenty in Kirk Kilisseh, twenty-six in ‘ir- 
novo) were burnt, pillaged, and in some cases totally 
destroyed. Here, where the Sultan’s scheme of intimida- 
tion had failed, he had to resort to massacre. Nearly five 
thousand families from Tirnovo alone fled into Bulgaria. 
Rather more than half of these have been repatriated ; 
but the remainder, having found work upon the farms in 
Bulgaria, prefer to remain there rather than return to 
their own miserable holdings across the frontier. In the 
course of a single year the Bulgarian population of these 
two large districts has been reduced, through massacre or 
flight, by about one-half, and partially replaced by Moslem 
farmers. 

The “ Macedonian Reform Scheme” may not have 
done much for the subject peoples, but it has done this: 
it has made the authorities in the three provinces con- 
scious that if any notorious brutality occurs it will reach 
the ears of the foreign agents and will have to be ac- 
counted for. Hence much circumspection, resulting in a 
temporary improvement. For the authorities in 
Adrianople no such precautions are necessary, and so the 
Christian population suffers as of old. While in Mace- 
donia the gendarmes have been to some extent improved, 
in Adrianople they are as undisciplined as the miserable 
soldiers themselves. They are free to rob the weakest of 
the peasantry, the despised Christians for whom there is 
no court of appeal. 

Thus, the people of Adrianople have been left to 
their fate. There is not a single British Consul in the 
whole province to testify to British interest in the fulfilment 
of our engagements. The English public, sentimental 
but ignorant; diplomatists, adhering blindly to their for- 
quagmire of Turkish misrule ; whilst the bulk of its miser- 
mule; the Turkish Government, adroitly concealing the 
subject—all have conspired to leave this province in the 
able inhabitants, having no opportunity for that resistance 
which Mr. Balfour calls “ criminality,” are being weaned 
from their traditions and their faith or decimated in their 
homes. There is no reason why they, with the rest of 
Macedonia, should not be included in the “Reform 
Scheme,” and, what is of greater importance, share in that 
more drastic reformation which must ultimately follow. 
When a Government not responsible to the Porte is ap- 
pointed for Uskub, Monastir, and Salonica, its jurisdiction 
should extend over Adrianople as far as the river 
Bejaskoi. 

But if in the fulness of time the Powers find a solu- 
tion of the Macedonian question, but think good to leave 
out Adrianople, the next generation will again be per- 
plexed, wearied, and periodically haunted by the ghost of 
a problem which they thought had been laid for ever. 





TRAINED NURSES. 

HE important book on Nursing, written by the 
Matron of St. Bartholomew's and Dr. Herbert Cutt 

of the same hospital, now being re-issued by Messrs. Black- 
wood, will be of use in throwing light on the subject and 
in roughly indicating a type to which a trained nurse should 
approximate. This is much needed in view of the vague 
and indefinite meaning attached to the words “ trainea 
nurse.” At present anyone is at liberty to call herself a 
“trained nurse,” and may proceed to gain an “ honest 
livelihood” or hide a dishonest one under a becoming 
costume. It follows that the woman who has laboured 
hard and spent her youth and her money in acquiring 4 
thorough training has to compete on exactly the same 
terms with the wholly unfit and ignorant. In this aspect 
the question is an industrial one, and the problem is how 
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to protect skilled labour from the unfair and illegitimate 
competition of the unskilled. 

The great majority of hospital nurses are drawn from 
the artisan and middle classes; they cannot commence to 
train till they are from twenty-two to twenty-five, or to 
earn money till they are over twenty-six. This prolonga- 
tion of unproductive years, together with the expenses of 
an education made necessary by the rising demands on a 
probationer’s knowledge and capacity, increases the bur- 
den on parents, and makes it essential that when a 
nurse’s earnings begin they should represent a fair return 
on her outlay and compensation for the period in which 
her labour was unproductive. 

In its other aspect the question affects the safety of 
the public, for, apart from pure impostors, there is the 
greatest inequality in certificated nurses. Every hospital, 
infirmary, and nursing home professes to be able to train 
probationers, and after varying periods of time—very 
differently employed—turns them out into the world as 
fully-qualified nurses. No two hospitals agree as to the 
duration or the nature of an adequate training; all work 
as separate units. Some general hospitals give a three 
years’ course combined with theoretical instruction ; others 
are satisfied with two years and give no lectures. In 
some institutions nursing is systematically taught by the 
matrons ; in others the probationer is left to pick it up in 
the course of her daily work. 

The chairman of a prominent hospital has said, “ Ten 
years at some hospitals would not make a nurse.” This 
is hard upon the public, who has no means of knowing to 
which hospitals this dictum applies, and it is hard on the 
nurses trained in them, who—after devoting time and 
labour to learning their profession—may find the training 
they were guaranteed inadequate. 

Certificates of efficiency are sometimes bestowed after 
only a few months’ experience in the wards, and it is 
generally impossible to tell from the phraseology of these 
parchments what degree of efficiency they attest or what 
kind of training the holder has had. No one unacquainted 
with the institution responsible for a particular certificate 
can estimate its value. Size is not the only criterion, and 
it has to be borne in mind that nurses passing out of a 
general hospital have had no experience in the nursing of 
infectious diseases or of chronic and convalescent cases. 

The remedy lies in a system of registration for hos- 
pital and infirmary-trained nurses, together with the 
creation of a representative governing body. To this 
body would be delegated the duty of laying down a mini- 
mum standard of training, and the obligation of maintain. 
ing a register of all those nurses who, being recommended 
for registration by their matrons, satisfied an independent 
authority that they had received an adequate training. 

Considerable prejudice has been aroused against the 
organisation of the profession by the unfounded accusa- 
tion that registration is desired in the interest of a certain 
section of the public and for the benefit of one class ot 
nurse. Opponents have gone so far as to assert that 
registration will be specially inimical to the “nurses of the 
pocr.” This is to assume that there is at present a ctis- 
tinct class of imperfectly-trained nurses set aside for the 
poor, who under nou circumstances could satisfy an exper: 
council that they possessed the minimum amount of know- 
ledge and skill necessary to efficiency. 

lf we tur to actual facts we find that the great 
majority of the poor are cared for in hospitals or infir- 
maries, while the home nursing of the working-classes 
(midwifery excepted) is almost entirely arranged for by 
associations, churches, or other organisations, who select, 
maintain, and are responsible for the district nurses they 
employ. 

For this work there is now available the great body 
of “ registered ” Queen’s Nurses, who are carefully selected 
by their governing body, have at least two years’ hospital 
training, in addition to a six months’ course of district in- 
struction, and who invariably work under supervision from 
headquarters. 

In the light of these facts it is evident that the poor 


are at present more certain of good skilled nursing than 
are the upper and middle classes, who resort to nursing 
institutions rather than to hospitals, and who depend for 
their home nursing on “ private nurses” working on their 
own account without supervision, whose skill may vary 
from that of the three-months’ trained nurse or the nurse 
who has had experience in only one class of illness to the 
fully-trained hospital sister. 

Anything which tends to raise the average standard 
of training throughout our hospitals and infirmaries must 
be beneficial to those who are nursed in them, and must 
react favourably on all classes of nurses, for—if trained at 
all—they are necessarily trained in some such institution. 

The allegation that State registration is class legisla- 
tion for the rich rests to a great extent on the case of the 
so-called “cottage nurses” employed by different associa- 
tions throughout the country, who are usually women who, 
having received a six-months’ training, undertake to com- 
bine household work with the care of their patients. But 
it is difficult to see how even in their case registration can 
affect their position or their utility. The mere recogni- 
tion of the fact that these nurses have not the experience 
of a complete professional training cannot impair their 
efficiency, nor will it diminish their value in the eyes of 
the Iocal committees who employ them. These com- 
mittees are already fully aware of the limitations of their 
training; they employ them because they are cheaper than 
fully-trained district nurses and because it is considered 
that the help given by them in household work is of great 
importance to the sick poor. If experience bears out this 
view, and if these nurses are found to be doing an essen- 
tially useful work, the fact that they are not registered will 
in no way injure their prospects or diminish their employ- 
ment. It must also be remembered that these cottage 
nurses have usually received maternity training, and will 
generally be registered under the Midwives Act. 

All this, however, has nothing to do with the aims of 
registrationists. They believe that in acute cases good 
nursing is always essential; they do not believe in having 
one kind of nurse for the rich and another for the poor. 
They consider that the poorer the home the greater the 
need for highly-skilled educated nurses. If a distinction is 
to be drawn they hold that it should be drawn between 
acute cases needing the highest skill and those chronic or 
mild ailments which can safely be intrusted to less ex- 
perienced hands. Registration, by making it easy for the 
public to distinguish between the trained and untrained, 
will encourage such a distribution of work and will lead to 
a better adaptation of the worker to the work. Nor need 
it diminish employment, for it is obvious that if the un- 
trained—that is to say, those who have not spent time or 
capital in acquiring a thorough knowledge of their pro- 
fession—are no longer able to demand exactly the same 
fees as those who have invested both in acquiring a tho- 
rough training, many sufferers from minor complaints will 
be able to avail themselves of services adapted to their 
needs and remunerated accordingly. a 

To decide as to what constitutes an adequate training 
must rest with experts. There is little doubt that ac- 
curate observation, intelligent comprehension of symptoms, 
scientific cleanliness, self-control, and resourcefulness in 
emergency are only to be acquired by prolonged experience 
under competent instruction and through personal con- 
tact with many varieties of cases. That this is the settled 
conviction of the leading training schools is proved by the 
fact that to their practical training they have added a com- 
prehensive series of lectures, followed by searching 
examinations, which must be successfully passed by all 
their nurses. yas 

At present nurses trained in smaller institutions have 
not the advantage of this theoretical instruction. If, after 
the subject has been gone into, such instruction 1s con- 
sidered essential, lectures may be arranged at different 
centres and thrown open to nurses from all hospitals and 
infirmaries, thus relieving individual hospitals of the ex- 
pense of providing them, while equalising the opportunt- 
ties of nurses. 
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Registration will also inevitably lead to some system 
of affiliation between larger hospitals and cottage or special 
hospitals, thanks to which nurses will be enabled to ac- 
quire experience in the nursing of those illnesses which are 
treated apart, while not losing the advantages of a general 
training. 

It is fully admitted by registrationists that the moral 
qualities of a nurse are of great importance ; but it is diffi- 
cult to see why it is assumed that a high standard of train- 
ing is incompatible with a high moral standard. The 
experience and discipline of hospital life will cultivate and 
increase those qualities of unselfishness, self-control, and 
tact which are so essential in a good nurse. And, at any 
rate, under any system of registration the matron of the 
training-school will have to recommend candidates for 
registration, and there is no reason to suppose that she 
will train for two or three years and then recommend for 
registration unsuitable women or those whose natural dis- 
position unfits them for their profession. 

HELEN MUNRO FERGUSON. 





EARLY CHRISTIAN LIFE.* 


HE task which the author has set himself is to in- 
quire into the moral conditisn ef the Early 
Christian communities on the basis of the evidence 
afforded by the New Testament and the earliest Christian 
literature. Strange to say, this exact inquiry, so important 
and yet so simple, has rarely been attempted. There are, 
of course, general histories of the Apostolic and post- 
Apostolic ages which have touched upon the subject. 
Vague eulogy or random sarcasm and detraction, accord- 
ing to the point of view of the author, there has been, no 
doubt, in abundance. But with a few exceptions writers 
on the earliest Christian history have been too much pre- 
occupied with the growth of the canonical and other litera- 
ture, with the development of doctrine, and with questions 
of ecclesiastical organisation to leave themselves time for 
a systematic investigation of the questions, what sort of 
people the Early Christians were, what was their workiag 
standard of morality, how far they lived up to it. Pro- 
fessor von Dobschiitz is a young theologian of growing 
reputation, and he leaves the reader in no doubt as to his 
own sympathies. He believes that the Christian Churches 
can stand the test to which he subjects them, and that the 
result of his inquiry constitutes an important testimony 
not only to the relative and temporary, but to the perma- 
nent truth and value of the Christian religion. But he has 
approached the subject in a spirit of rare historical candour 
and objectivity. | No fair-minded critic, whatever his theo- 
logical prepossessions, could well quarrel with Professor 
von Dobschiitz’s judicial summing up of the evidence. 
The book has all the characteristics of good German 
theological work. The contrast between such work and 
good English work of the same kind is all the more in- 
structive, because Professor von Dobschiitz’s theological 
position and general habit of mind are of a type which will 
commend themselves to many Englishmen. He is a 
Ritschlian, a somewhat conservative disciple of Harnack, 
and more in sympathy with ordinary religious life and the 
ordinary ecclesiastical expressions of religious life than 
many German theologians, even among those who have 
been more or less affected by the influence of that essen- 
tially religious mind, Albrecht Ritschl. He is more de- 
votional in temper than the extramer members of his 
school, more practical and less inclined to a rather emo- 
tional pietism than some of the more enthusiastic. He 
does not write (like some German theologians whom we 
could mention) as though the habit of regular church- 
going were an indication of an unspiritual “ externalism,” 
or as though Christianity might really have a chance in the 








* CurisTIAN LIFE IN THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. By Ernst 
von Dobschiitz, D.D., Ordinary Professor of New Testament 
Theology in the University of Strassburg. Translated by the 
Rev. George Bremner, B.D. (Williams and Norgate.) 


modern world if it were not for the parsons. He would 
be a quite possible pastor of a Geman or even an English 
parish, though he would, perhaps, find himself more at 
home in Scotland. And yet the book could hardly have 
been produced by a British professor of theology. There 
are, indeed, sides on which the work, at least in the view 
of English readers, might have been done as well, or 
even better, by an English hand. An English divine of 
Professor von Dobschiitz’s learning and sober judgment 
would perhaps have enlarged more upon the idea of the 
Church as a social or political institution, upon the edu- 
cational value of its services and its discipline. Though 
Ly nc means unappreciative of this side of Early Christian 
life, the Professor, as though in obedience to a sort of 
tradition with which he hardly sympathises, sometimes feels 
himself bound to be a little apologetic in his references to 
all outward and visible manifestations of the religious life. 
Though his temper is eminently ethical, and the very ob- 
ject of his book is to exhibit the beneficial influence which 
the Church exercised over practical morality, he seems a 
little to apologise for the New Testament writers or later 
Church authorities when they made morality detailed 
and definite, as though it were more spiritual to confine 
oneself to generalities and to avoid practical details. 
There was no doubt some over-rigidity in the ceremonial 
and? even in the moral rules of the Early Church, but an 
Englishman would probably have been less fond of the 
word “external” as a term of mild reproach. The 
repetition of the Lord’s Prayer three times daily 
strikes our author as Jewish and “ mechanical.” Our 
best English theologians, again, have been strong in classi- 
cal scholarship and learning. Had one of them applied 
himself to the present subject, he might have displayed a 
wider first-hand acquaintance with ancient pagan litera- 
ture and history, though the writer is, of course, quite en- 
titled to regard elaborate comparison of Christian with 
pagan life as lying outside his province and to refer his 
readers to well-known authorities for an estimate of average 
pagan morality. He has himself (we need not say) 
sufficiently studied such authorities, as is evidenced by his 
learned notes. For very obvious and _ sufficient 
reasons his bibliography consists chiefly of German 
works. But we are surprised to see no mention 
of Professor Ramsay’s books; the author seems 
never to have heard of the evidence on which Pro- 
fessor Ramsay has transferred the Churches of St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Galatians from the “ North Galatia,” which 
the Apostle is not known to have visited, to the well-known 
scene of his labours at Lystra and Derbe and Iconium. 
On the other hand, it is only in the very best English work 
that we meet with the scientific thoroughness and _all- 
round competency of which this volume is a good speci- 
men; while such splendid historical veracity and _ out- 
spokenness would hardly be possible in the present or 
would-be holder of an English theological chair. Where 
we do find such freedom in an English writer, it would 
probably be accompanied by less sympathy, less reverence, 
or, at least, less essential orthodoxy than we find in the 
more conservative Ritschlians. In reading our moderate, or 
moderate liberal, theologians you often have to read hard 
between the lines to see what they really mean. Professor 
von Dobschiitz shows that it is possible to accept and re- 
vere the essential ideas of St. Paul and the Johannine 
Gospel (which he attributes to John the Presbyter), while 
freely expressing disagreement with this or that opinion, 
and frankly admitting the limitations of the men and of 
their age. The disagreement is expressed in the candid 
and yet respectful tone in which one of our more decent 
Church newspapers would criticise an archiepiscopal pro- 
nouncement. 

It is difficult to summarise or give specimens of the 
writer’s conclusions, because the whole merit of his work 
lies in patient accumulation of detail, in delicate dis- 
crimination and judicial balancing of evidence. Our 
author is at his very best in dealing with “the Church of 
Rome in the time of Hermas.” It would not be possible 
to desire a more penetrating treatment of that strange 
but curiously fascinating writing, The Shepherd, than is to 
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be found in the chapter from which we extract the follow- 
ing : 
“4 second confession goes deeper. Hermas is evidently 
a shopkeeper. Business always causes him a great deal of 
worry, and that not only in the ordinary sense. What he 
sees in it rather is a great danger to his soul’s salvation. 
This we can quite understand, for he admits having sadly 
abused the confidence of his customers. His words come 
choked by tears of repentance: ‘ Never yet in my life have 
I spoken a true word, but have always spoken like a rogue 
with everyone. My own lies I set before all people as 
the truth, and no one ever contradicted me, but my words 
were believed.’ (M. iii., 3.) Though certainly exaggerated, 
these words show us how deeply he was touched by the 
exhortation to truth. The pretended ignorance of this 
command, behind which he tries to flee, makes a 
peculiar impression. Was so little stress laid on truth and 
honesty in business affairs in the Christian Church that 
they were never mentioned ? Hardly credible! But what 
attitude does Hermas adopt when he knows better? He 
learns and resolves to make up for earlier failure by 
honesty in the future, and through a blameless method of 
business to deserve in reality the credit which he enjoyed 
without any claim upon it. It shows his honesty that he 
thus exposes himself and his naiveté, that he believes he 
can make up all that has happened. This resolve is ex- 
ceedingly creditable to him, for his leanings are evidently 
in quite a different direction. He would rather give up 
business altogether, it is a continual temptation to him. He 
finds himself eased by the deprivation of his possessions, 
evidently through confiscation on account of his Christi- 
anity. The world-fleeing disposition of the ascetic, the 
‘woe to earthly possessions,’ is always recurring.” 
(Pp. 313-314.) 
**A new light, however, is thus thrown on these confes- 
sions. They are no _ private confession before the 
heavenly Church, but were evidently laid before the whole 
Church, to which the work as a whole is naturally dedi- 
cated. That reveals anew the magnificent moral earnestness 
of the man, and not of him only, but of the Christianity 
of his time, which expected so much of its adherents.” 
(Pp. 315-316.) 
One of Professor von Dobschiitz’s best points is his 
comparison between the Apostolic age and that which 
immediately follows it : 


“Tt is a widely-spread idea that a period of deep decline 
follows a brilliant beginning, and that the post-Apostolic 
age cannot be placed within sight of the Apostolic. That 
may be right, if the concise spiritual power of St. Paul’s 
Epistles are (sic) compared with the rambling spiritual 
poverty of the Apostolic Fathers. In our domain, how- 
ever, it is a totally erroneous view. We have, on the con- 
trary, to reckon with a real advance. rare 

“Few of those whom St. Paul’s teaching won for the 
Gospel had received much schooling in the Jewish syna- 
gogues. Up till now most of them imagined debaucheries 
of every kind—impurity and gluttony, dishonesty and im- 
posture—to be the natural course of life. It was therefore 
necessary to inculcate carefully the elements of morality.” 
(P. 372.) 

“The real moral status of the Churches is raised in spite 

of so-called secularisation, or, rather, to some extent in 

consequence of the abatement of enthusiasm. Excuses like 
those with which Paul had to contend in Corinth are to be 
met with only in quarters which the Church cut off from 
herself. In the later literature there is hardly any mention 
of the sins of the flesh, falsehood, and so forth. This was 
not because such were considered indifferent, but because 
within the Churches there was now no occasion to discuss 
them. (With catechumens, of course, it was different.) 

On the contrary, the most serious task now was to estimate 

at their full heinousness and to punish sins of thought.” 

(P. 374.) 

The reader will not expect (in an English translation) 
any great brilliancy of style, but the book will prove 
thoroughly interesting to anyone who wishes to examine 
what Early Christianity really was, under the guidance of 
an entirely competent scholar and historian. The trans- 
lation seems to be up to the ordinary level of such transla- 
tions from theological German. But it is not altogether 
free from un-English words and expressions. Where do 
our translators pick up such phrases as “ motivate,” “to 
gift” (for “ to give”), “a scissors,” “ dispeace,” “ nurture ” 
(in the sense of food), “the wedding” (for “marriage ”), 
or “breaking away from nature is the parole”? Inat least 
one instance a Greek word calls attention to a serious 
blunder. We have ascertained that Professor von 


Dobschiitz is not responsible for translating drapatia by 
“ disorder.” But few, indeed, are the translators from the 
German who avoid such occasional lapses in the discharge 
of their difficult task. 

H. RAsHDALt. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssINGHAM. 
Lonpon, Thursday. 

HE belief that the life of the Ministry will be a 
short one penetrates the politics of the hour, 

even though average party men on Mr. Balfour’s side 
pretend to think that an average Session is before us. 
A quoi bon? Mr. Balfour says that the Government 
are working away at the Aliens Bill and are consider- 
ing the question of Redistribution. That kind of 
language does not suggest a serious handling of a 
great constitutional problem, as to which no prepara- 
tory work or thinking has been done. Who wants 
Redistribution? A Tory member with an exception- 
ally large constituency and an undistinguished, if 
fairly numerous, faction of Orangemen and English 
Conservatives. Mr. Balfour has already expressed, 
in public and in private, his objections to treating 
Redistribution as a weapon of attack on Irish repre- 
sentation. Shifting as is his view of all questions 
of principle, his later method of approaching the Irish 
problem suggests a real disinclination for such a 
measure. And what is he to gain by it? If he fails 
he merely throws seats away. If he succeeds he 
throws them away still, and satisfies nothing more 
serious than an anti-Irish sentiment which, for the 
moment, he does not share. Nor are the chances of 
success at all brilliant. I am told that Parliament will 
not meet before February 14, an unusually late be- 
ginning even for a Balfourian Session. Redistribution 
does not lend itself easily to closure, whose success 
again depends on the existence of some powerful 
Parliamentary force behind the threatened measure. 
No such agency can be called into being over the 


Restribution Bill. 
* * 2 * * 


The one plausible motive for Redistribution is the 
dishing of the Protectionist agitation. Doubtless Mr. 
Balfour desires this, and doubtless he hopes some day 
tocompassit. But the lines of the controversy are now 
fairly well laid down. As a means of reinstating the 
Government in power it is hopeless. It is equally a 
failure as a prop to Mr. Chamberlain’s falling 
personality or his ideas of a commercially federated 
Empire. But it has succeeded fairly well with the Tory 
Party ; so much so at least as to convince Mr. Balfour, 
if he has taken the pains to inquire, that his hold over 
the rank and file is practically gone. Ministerial 
Unionism is in a bad way; but, such as it is, Mr. 
Chamberlain and not Mr. Balfour is its prophet. Can 
the Prime Minister’s position outside Parliament be 
recovered? He must be a sanguine man who 
thinks so. The very coarseness, the illiteracy and 
ignorance of neo- Protection and of its repre- 
sentatives in the Press militate against Mr. 
Balfour’s leadership. When the music-halls are 
against a Liberal Leader it usually signifies little or 
nothing. The Liberal voter is not a music-hall man. 
But it is more serious when a comic singer makes a 
Tory chieftain his butt, and this is Mr. Balfour’s fate 
this Christmas. He is not likely to reconquer even 
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such popularity as he once possessed, and he must 
by this time be convinced that his earlier impulse to 
resign after the Birmingham speech and the fracas 
that followed it was atrue one. Indeed, the power of 
further delay is leaving him, even if the will remains. 
No pretence of cordiality now exists between the two 
sections, no hope of real co-operation, no prospect of a 
successful Session. 
* * . . * 

Out of such a situation it is hard to gather the 
materials for a new and elaborate deal on Redistribution 
—a deal in which Mr. Chamberlain has everything to 
lose and Mr. Balfour little to gain. What is more 
likely is that the Prime Minister may try a last fall 
with the Opposition on the question of a Colonial Con- 
ference. I see no reason why the Liberal Party should 
object to a conference. It is due in twelve months’ 
time, and it is surely useful to take up Mr. Balfour’s 
hint and say that when the time comes round we shall 
be very happy to discuss with the colonies their views 
(2) on a contribution to Imperial defence, (4) ona 
general lowering of their anti-English tariffs, (c) on 
preference for colonial products. Only, if a Liberal 
Government is in power, it will naturally say on its 
side that both its own principles and the mandate of the 
British people forbid it to considera tax on food or an 
abandonment of Free Trade. As for a conference ad 
hoc, what is the need for it, or the object in it? Nothing 
on our side can be said before an election, and even 
then Mr. Balfour is pledged not to make food taxes 
the issue. If,.therefore, the Prime Minister raises the 
question of a conference there is nothing in it which, 
on his own showing, creates a matter of principle. Let 
him play with the idea as he plays with everything. 
Nothing will come of it, for it is only a party device, 
not a serious movement in Imperial politics. 

* * * * * 


I suppose my readers have not followed in detail 
the curious Syveton case, which has developed into 
something more serious than a fetid private scandal. 
Though there is still reason to believe that Syveton 
—a man as repellent in character as in appearance 
and a typical member of perhaps the most disreputable 
of European parties—did actually bring about his own 
death, the element of mystery has not disappeared. 
Indeed, it has gathered force. M. Jaurés, who rejected 
the idea of assassination, now recurs to it, and even 
goes so far as to adopt and maintain the hypothesis of 
a family conspiracy to murder him. The new fact is 
Madame Syveton’s belated disclosure of the existence 
of investments made by Syveton, not in his own name, 
of moneys entrusted to him as treasurer of the 
Nationalist Organisation, the Patrie Frangaise. These 
investments were made in Belgium and Germany. 
According to M. Clémenceau, the Syveton family 
had the benefit of the interest for three years. What 
is extraordinary is that Madame Syveton should say 
nothing about these investments at the time when she 
volunteered the frightful statements as to her hus- 
band’s private character, that she should then make 
restitution to the unhappy M. Lemaitre, the president 
of the society, and that he should accept the money, 
without, however, questioning M. Syveton’s honesty ! 
Why did she conceal these facts? In tenderness to 
her husband? Hardly, for she had not spared his 
memory. Because she feared disclosure of her own 


complicity in the theft? But she could fairly plead 
her husband’s coercion. M. Jaurés’s theory now is 
that the murder was committed with the object of 
concealing the theft and in the belief that the folly of 
the Nationalists would incite them to take the course 
they actually pursued, namely, to hunt for a ‘‘ Masonic 
crime,” leaving the real culprits in the shade. 
This seems a little far-fetched, and the physical facts 
point to suicide, the motives for which were ample. 
But the whole truth was certainly not told by the 
widow in the first instance, and the coincidence of 
Syveton’s death occurring on the eve of his trial for the 
assault on General André has greatly excited the over- 
subtle Parisian public, stimulated by the almost insane 
vindictiveness of the Nationalist Press. 
* * * * * 


Mr. Morley kept his lips sealed against the inter- 
viewer in the United States, but a private moé of his 
did get into circulation. He was asked what were the 
two things which impressed him most in the States, and 
he replied, ‘‘ Niagara Falls and the President. Both 
were great natural forces, and both gave you the im- 
pression of going on for ever.” Perhaps it is not 
indiscreet to add that Mr. Morley was also impressed 
by his view of the indomitable intellectual and physical 
energy of the American people, their self-reliance, 
ambition, individual absorption in the battle of life. 
And perhaps no visitor to the American continent ever 
saw in a brief space of time so many of its representa- 
tive men. 

« « * * * 

Note that the abavdonment of Rosyth is a decided 
set-back to the Jingo faction which forced this 
enterprise on the Government, as a move in the 
attempt to give the increase of the fleet a distinct 
anti-German tendency. 





SOME CHRISTMAS PLAYS. 


[* is of the nature of magic spells that they cannot be 

explained to any who have the misfortune to be able 
to resist them. No manner of argument will persuade him 
to walk in who finds himself outside. Sympathise with 
him if you like, but don’t argue. It is easy to sympathise ; 
remember your own sad case, when the friend of hitherto 
undoubted sanity shows a tendency to enlarge upon the 
virtues of the dearest girl in the world or the perfect phy- 
sique of the new baby. Remember how you yourself ask 
where the nose is and express a preference for some 
hair. He, if he is wise, says nothing; and so, when Mr. 
Barrie takes the wires which are on ordinary stages mere 
aids to spectacular effect, with uncomfortable suggestions 
of danger, and floats off on them into fairyland, and you 
have floated with him as if it were the most natural thing 
in the world to do, and you have on your way back 
bumped into a man to whom Peter Pan spells sheer 
drivel, and he asks you what on earth you are gushing 
about, there is really nothing to be said. And if you try 
to argue you run the risk of finding yourself with him, out 
in the cold; with the result that all the fairies you ever 
met will at once die sudden deaths, as Peter Pan has 
fully explained. 

However, some admissions may be made to the unbe- 
liever at once, without prejudice. The magician has dis- 
covered two distinct regions of fairyland, and while the 
first is a region of pure delight, the second contains joys 
of a more earthly quality, and even certain bare patches in 
which it seems that he has actually studied the manners 
and customs of the common pantomimes. The introduc- 
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tion of imitations of popular actors, the humours of two 
comic gentlemen who seek their lost captain in a croco- 
dile—these things would, I think, make a real fairy feel 
that it had lost its way; and the wooing of Peter by an 
Indian maiden is an intrusion of mere common love and 
jealousy, which is strangely out of harmony with the gene- 
ral scheme. In this dream of a little girl, who wants to 
play the mother, there is no room for ideas like that ; for 
are we not assured that Peter Pan will never grow up, and 
is not Wendy Moira Angela Darling of the age at which 
bedtime is seven o'clock? What has she to do with a 
dusky ifvai, ‘who is anything but one of Mr. Barrie's little 
motherly girls?. As a rule you cannot criticise Mr. 
Barrie by dwelling on incongruities: his charm is the 
charm of the irrelevant and fantastically illogical; but in 
this particular instance the incongruity is born not of 
fantasy, but of the desire apparently to introduce an ele- 
ment of serious sentiment. Other incongruities which 
rouse protests from the logical mind are to me 
a delight: it does not disturb me _ that while 
Mrs. Darling is mourning the loss of her children, 
Mr. Darling is indulging his grief and remorse by making 
quite a name for himself as the man who goes down to 
the City in a kennel on the top of a cab. This is non- 
sense of the most precious kind; and since the deaths 
of Oscar Wilde and Lewis Carroll we have been sadly 
in want of men who can be brilliantly nonsensical. And 
Mr. Barrie adds to his nonsense an understanding of 
the heart and emotions of the child, as we hope and fancy 
that he is, which often brings his humour to the verge 
of tears. That is the true inwardness of Peter Pan and 
the secret of the spell which cannot be explained to those 
who are not charmed. I do not think there will be many 
of them among those who are grown up, though I am 
quite prepared to find that many children, being not what 
we hope and fancy them to be, will see in this wonderful 
little play little else but a funny dog, a funny crocodile, 
some lovely pirates and Red Indians, and a beautiful and 
enviable way of flying out of a window. Some of the 
Barrie sentiment they may understand; but most of the 
Barrie humour, except that which is purely mechanical, 
will be, I am afraid, beyond them. They can only wait 
till they have grown up and developed halos round their 
childhood, forgetting what a bore it really was. 

In the meanwhile they can go to Snowdrop, at the 
Royalty, where they will find Mr. Philip Carr offering 
something which is simple narrative set to pretty music, 
not complicated by any subtle humour or requiring any 
troublesome explanations. Mr. Barrie may come under 
the awful suspicion of mocking at story-book ideals; in- 
deed, there may be indignation at the implied suggestion 
that small boys do not really hurl a crew of pirates to 
a watery grave; but Snowdrop and her Seven Little Men 
are good with a goodness behind which there lies no 
lurking doubt, and the badness of the stepmother Queen 
is real, honest badness which no respectable person could 
hesitate to condemn. And it is played to a large extent 
by children, which is probably a recommendation; in 
the case of Peter Pan it is to us who are older a recom- 
mendation that Miss Nina Boucicault, Miss Hilda Tre- 
velyan, and Mr. George Du Maurier are grown up. 

The active protest that is being made against the 
often hideous vulgarity of our Christmas entertain- 
ments lends a peculiar timeliness to the production of 
such a dainty and delightful piece of work as Prunella, or 
Love in a Dutch Garden, at the Comt Theatre. It is not 
a play for children, on whose special behalf the protest is 
being made; but we may hope that there are a certain 
number of grown-up people who, even at Christmastide, 
prefer refinement to vulgarity in the theatre. Exquisite 
refinement is what Messrs. Laurence Housman and Gran- 
ville Barker offer them. Their theme is of no great 
account. They tell how cloistered innocence is tempted 
from its retreat by love and the glamour of the world; 
how it is betrayed and deserted; and how, finally, it con- 
quers its conqueror and forgives its betrayer. This, 


it may be said, is a quite commonplace story— 
a rudimentary melodrama with a sentimental end- 
ing. But in the treatment there is nothing com- 
monplace; the simple theme is clothed in an iridescent 
tissue of poetry, fantasy, melody. The scene is 
laid in No-Man’s-Land and the atmosphere is that of 
the Italian mask-comedy. The hero, or, rather, the 
villain, is Pierrot, the corypheus of a motley band of 
Scaramouches, Punchinellos, and Columbines. Prunella, 
who has been brought up in her Dutch garden by her 
aunts, Miss Prude, Miss Prim, and Miss Privacy, elopes 
with Pierrot to become his Pierrette. In the last act she 
returns in rags to the autumnal garden, overgrown and run 
to waste, and is in some measure comforted by the 
terminal statue of Love, whose ambiguous oracle has 
encouraged her elopement. Thither, too, Pierrot has 
come, with his cynical companions all bankrupt of their 
boasted joy of life. He hopes that, if Prunella be dead, 
he may find her ghost haunting the garden; and behold! 
who should rise from the basin of the ruined fountain 
but the living Prunella, while Love, on his stone fiddle, 
plays a triumphant strain. These brief indications may, 
perhaps, suggest the key of fantasy in which the little piece 
is conceived. There is humour in it as well as poetry, 
and though the dialogue is all spoken, not sung, it is sus- 
tained throughout by a delightfully melodious and witty 
musical setting, contributed by Mr. Joseph Moorat. The 
mounting and stage-management are quite admirable, and 
the acting of Miss Thyrza Norman, Mr. Granville Barker, 
Mr. Norman Page, and their comrades is all that can 
be desired. The production, as a whole, is entirely novel 
and very beautiful. It deserves the support of everyone 
who cares for what is delicate and original in dramatic 
art. 





FREE IMPORTS: INCIDENTAL TESTIMONY. 


|’ is good to have an American “Commercial Corre- 

spondent ” of the Z'zmes testifying to the “ wholesome 
and natural conditions ” of the English market in contrast 
with other markets, European and American. Here is 
what that correspondent writes from New York on the 
15th of the present month, and can be read in the Z'imes’s 
excellent weekly “ Financial and Commercial Supplement,” 
of Monday, the 26thinst.,on the “American Outlook in 
Cotton and Cotton Goods ” : 


_“Curiously enough, of the estimated increased exports 
since September, amounting to about 400,000 bales, the 
continent has taken less by 10,000, while England has taken 
about 390,000 more than during the like period of 1903. The 
latter fact has again turned the attention of growers, 
dealers, and manufacturers towards the English conditions, 
with general recognition of the fact that they are whole- 
some and natural, and that it is upon them that reliance 
must be had for a market for the main portion of the 
surplus, and that they will ensure active competition in the 
markets for cotton so far as this country participates in this 
trade.” 


On which it is first to be remarked, in the present 
mood, that it carries a perfectly prodigious rebuff to the 
prophet who proclaimed that our cotton trade was “ going ” 
to the protected markets of Europe and the United States. 
For it alleges these three “ facts ” : 

(1) that it is the English market that has taken about 
390,000 bales (we believe it has really taken more), or 
thirty-nine-fortieths of the increased exports of cotton, since 
September, as compared with the same period last year, 
whereas the protected Continental markets have taken 
actually 10,000 bales less than in that same period ; 

(2) that it is upon England that the growers, dealers, 
and manufacturers of the U.S.A. recognise that they have 
to rely for a market “for the main portion of the surplus ” 
of their huge crop, and not upon the protected Continent 
or upon the protected manufacturers of their own country ; 
and 
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(3) that the one active competitor in the sale of 
their cotton goods whom they see to be “ensured” to 
meet them in the markets of the world, “so far as they 
participate” in that trade, is, again, the English manufac- 
turer. 

But besides these facts, patent to all the world, there 
is this notable explanation and testimony—that amongst 
the growers, dealers, and manufacturers of the United 
States there has been awakened a “ general recognition of 
the fact ”—“ fact” again—that all this supremacy of our 
English market is due to “the English conditions,” and 
that these are “wholesome and natural.” The words are 
“it is upon them that reliance must be had,” and “ that 
they will ensure active competition,” the antecedent in each 
case being “the English conditions—wholesome and 
natural”; in other words, the conditions of free imports 
and an open market. 

Yet it is just these conditions that our false prophet 
denounces, though he tries to save his face when speaking 
to English manufacturers and not posing before expectant 
colonists. | These conditions, moreover, would be ham- 
pered and our market endangered as surely by a 5 per 
cent. duty, pretended to be only for revenue, as by an 
openly protective duty of the same or a higher degree, 
though it might not be quite as destructive. 

And what a demonstration of the working of Pro- 
tection we have in this letter! Here are the United States, 
the great field and home of cotton supply, and their cotton- 
spinners and manufacturers with this supply at their own 
door, and with iron for their machinery and coal for their 
fuel almost starting out of the ground for them from per- 
haps the largest area of these minerals in the whole world ; 
who have yet craved, too, and had, for nearly a century 
past, protection for all these industries in every practic- 
able degree excepting the lightest. On the other side is a 
nation of now little more than half their number, and 
three to four thousand miles away from their common 
supply of the raw material. Yet with that nation’s manu- 
facturers they cannot compete in cotton goods in half, or 
even less than half, the markets of the world, and they 
have to look to its market to relieve them from the em- 
barrassment of an excessive supply of their raw product 
just now and of a large proportion of their crop year by 
year. 

We shall watch with much interest the changes that 
are in store for their manufacturers through the develop- 
ment, now active, of manufacturing down in the Cotton 
States themselves; perhaps wondering what amount of 
special Protection they may discover to be essential to 
these “infant” enterprises. For ourselves, in the mean- 
while they have supplied a testimony as to the “natural 
and wholesome conditions” under which we have carried 
on our own manufactures for which we are grateful, and 
which we are not going to ignore. 

J. W. WILLANs. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE PLACE OF CAMPION IN ENGLISH POETRY. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—I am sorry to find that I have stated, on the 
authority of his two indices, bibliographical and general, 
that Mr. Saintsbury does not mention Campion in his 
History of Elizabethan Literature. On searching the pages 
I find the four poems of Campion, and, as Mr. Saintsbury 
says,“the passage they illustrate contains his name likewise.” 
But does Mr. Saintsbury still think that he has done justice 
to Campion by mentioning his name in one sentence, in 
which it is coupled with the names of Byrd, Yonge, Dow- 
land, Morley, licen, and Wilbye?—Yours, etc., 

ARTHUR SYMONS. 

December 28, 1904. 


TOWARDS A SOCIAL POLICY. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


_ Sir,—I venture to think that no article in the interest- 
ing series, “Towards a Social Policy,” surpasses in im- 
portance that on “The Unemployable” in your last issue. 
Your frank recognition that our Poor Law was framed at 
a time when the existence of the unemployable as a dis- 
tinct class was not yet recognised clears the ground for 
a system at once organic and constructive, of which you 
outline some of the main features. I send you one or two 
comments that occur to me: 

1. In addition to the countries which you name as pos- 
sessing labour colonies and other valuable methods of 
social rescue must be mentioned Switzerland, an admirable 
account of which was published in a Blue Book last August. 

2. I believe you to be entirely right in recommending 
that the colonies should be in the country, and not in the 
towns. The story of the vicissitudes and disappointments 
of the great Berlin Labour Colony, related by Mr. Schloss 
in his recent masterly report on foreign methods of dealing 
with unemployment, should deter us from such an experi- 
ment in England. My own feeling is that the Church 
Army Labour Homes, admitting not more than twenty men 
and allowing them to remain for four months, provide by 
far the best models for city rescue colonies. 

3. The work of the relief stations, which you rightly 
praise, is greatly facilitated in Germany by the adoption of 
the so-called Wanderschein. If a penniless man starts out in 
search of work he is presented at the first relief station with 
a card divided into squares, on which the names of the 
stations at which he must stop on the journey he has 
planned for himself are stamped. When this card, and 
perhaps a second, are filled without the man having found 
work, his case is carefully investigated, and if it appears 
that his failure is owing to laziness, no further Wander- 
schein is given him, and he will be sent as a vagrant to a 
house of correction. If, on the other hand, his failure 
appears to be owing to forces beyond his control, he is 
recommended to enter a labour colony. 

4. The question of old-age pensions is, as you remark, 
most intimately connected with the probiem of the un- 
employable. How the claims of humanity and economy 
can be reconciled should be studied in Miss Sellers’s recent 
volume on Poor Relief in Denmark, where each case is 
treated according to its special needs, and those of good 
character who are without friends or relations are accom- 
modated in little homes of twenty or twenty-five, in which 
a high degree of comfort and happiness is attained in 
return for an outlay little more than half that which is 
necessitated in our own workhouses.—Yours, etc., 


G. P. Goocu. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,--Mr. George Lambert’s letter in your last issue 
is suggestive and stimulating, but, with a view to the carry- 
ing out of such a policy as he advocates, it would appear 
most desirable not to ignore the agencies which are already 
working in that direction. To do so often enough means 
waste of energy in starting, perhaps, new organisations, 
when all that is required is support and encouragement to 
those now in existence. 

To take his first point, that of education. “In prac- 
tice,” says Mr. Lambert, “the ljocal authorities are over- 
burdened and not wholly fitted for the work” of adapting 
local teaching to local needs. Can he point to any other 
bodies likely to be better fitted for such work in rural dis- 
tricts than the education committees of county councils, 
assisted, as they usually are, by local sub-committees in 
addition to the boards of managers? The labour of intro- 
ducing the Act of 1902, it is true, has been and still is tre- 
mendous, but this extreme pressure will not continue in- 
definitely, and the willingness of members of county coun- 
cils to devote themselves to the work is evidenced by the 
number of and attendance at the education committee and 
sub-committee meetings from month to month, and some- 
times from week to week, in every county. On the ques- 
tion whether or not their work tends in the direction desired 
by Mr. Lambert, I will not enlarge upon technical instruc- 
tion and agricultural scholarships, as I understand him to 
refer rather to education in the elementary schools. As to 
this, one of the recommendations of the Inter-Departmental 
Committee on Physical Deterioration was that every effort 
should he made to open the minds of children in rural 
schools to the resources and opportunities of rural existence, 
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and this recommendation was cordially approved by the 
Education Committee of the County Councils Association, 
which represents all the English and some of the Welsh 
counties. A report lof the Board of Agriculture, just 
issued, states that in the matter of agricultural education 
some counties have a thorough organisation, and neglect 
no subject that may be considered essential to some sec- 
tion or other of the rural population, while others are 
defective alike in organisation and in educational results. 
This report deals more with higher than with elementary 
education, but it shows that a large number of counties 
have, at any rate, made a beginning of attaching school 
gardens to elementary schools, and states that, in connec- 
tion with such schools, “instruction in gardening has 
increased very considerably since it was first introduced, 
and that increase during the present year has probably 
far outstripped anything that has preceded it.” 

But, as Mr. Lambert says, education is not all that 
is required. “Arm an authority, or authorities, with credit 
and with power—drastic power, if need be—not to rob 
anybody, but to buy land and settle upon it cultivators.” 
What authority or authorities does he intend to refer to 
here? The county councils have already this power under 
the Small Holdings Act. It is true that they have only 
availed themselves of it to a very small extent, but the 
power which Mr. Lambert asks for is there. As to com- 
pulsory purchase, which is what I suppose is meant by 
“drastic power,” the usual reply to that is that there is 
no difficulty in getting such land as may be required, as 
there is so littke demand for small holdings. ‘his may 
merely mean that the desire for them is inarticulate. If so, 
it is for men like Mr. Lambert, who is ,himself a member 
of a county council, to give it voice, and so make use of 
the means which lie to hand, and such facts as were laid 
before the Charity Organisation Society by Mr. Winfrey, 
and the success which has attended the experiments of 
those county councils which have acted as pioneers in this 
matter, would be strong arguments in his favour. 

I do not, however, intend to suggest that everything 
should be left to the county councils. There are other 
non-official organisations which are doing much in this 
direction. I do not refer merely to the various Small 
Holdings Associations, but I would point out that the 
Garden City movement will largely assist the development 
of small holdings. On that part of the estate of the first 
garden city, which is to be always preserved as agricul- 
tural land, there will be some 1,500 acres available for 
small cultivators, with a market at their door. Small 
holdings once established in any part of the country, the 
Agricultural Organisation Society will assist them towards 
success. 

_ Whether or not further control or power of initia- 
tive by a central department is desirable, much can even 
now be done if bodies such as those .mentioned receive 
active support and stimulus from all sides, and it is rather 
difficult to see why, if these do not receive such support, 
some new organisation, whether Governmental or volun- 
tary, should be expected to be more fortunate.—Yours, etc., 


G. MONTAGU HARRIS. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


_S1R,—I have previously written with some im- 
patience anent your articles on agriculture and_ social 
policy. May I crave your indulgence once more without 
acknowledging any authority save that of the facts of daily 
life, even though my awe of such names as Gladstone 
and Goschen should scarcely seem sufficient. These autho- 
rities, I gather from oes article of the 1oth inst., gave 
their approval to a scheme for compelling owners to pay 
half the rates. What are the facts of dail life? The 
local rates are assessed on the occupiers, and the rate col- 
lector must in theory look to them for payment. But in 
hundreds of thousands of cases (of cottages) over the 
country the landlord has agreed to pay the rates out of the 
rent. Would this scheme determine that in these cases 
the tenants should pay half the rates ? If so, where is the 
benefit of it to occupiers and the poor? Or would the 
scheme provide that where by contract the occupier paid 
the rates the landlord must henceforth pay half of them, 
whilst if the owner already paid the rates he must continue 
to do so? If so no Parliament in this country will ever 
pass the provision. What Mr. Seddon might do in New 
Zealand I cannot tell, but I feel sure this country will 
recover from its madness before it gets so far as that. " Still, 
I should like to know on which horn we are to sit. 

Again, observe that article on town rating as a sample 


of Liberalism—according to present-day nomenclature. 
We have been everlastingly told in the past that land trans- 
fer should be made cheaper and easier. So far we have 
got a Land Registry, which makes the transfer more 
difficult and costly, but has the advantage of providing 
well-paid berths for officials and patronage for those who 
sit in high places. Is there any hope, however, of making 
the transfer cheaper and easier while Liberalism looks with 
equanimity on a complication of title such as is mentioned 
in the article, and expects the authorities to sort out the 
different ownerships and value them? I have scant 
faith in the estimates of Government departments, but, 
apart from that, £40,000 can be much better used by the 
community than in valuing London. Somehow we cannot 
in these days find a simple remedy. It seems as if every- 
body who had social schemes to propese was merely anxious 
to find work for officials and professional men. Can we 
not give a chance to those who are desirous of producing 
something which will really feed us ? We cannot live on 
red tape and paper. 

What is the difficulty ? Candidly, I believe in the 
single tax as the only just and liberal tax. But, facing 
facts as they are, there is no need to muddle them any 
more even if it is possible. Without discussing the terrible 
waste of capital sunk in buying up first claim on portions of 
the earth, or straining after minutely exact justice in face 
of present colossal injustice, let us strive for a fragment of 
right and expediency. 

It would be the simplest thing in the world to provide 
that all persons owning land not rated to the poor (the 
basis of real estate taxation) should make a return thereof 
with a plan referring to the ordnance maps, and state the 
capital value, paying a duty of 2s. per cent. on that value. 
That is equivalent to an income-tax of 1s. in the £ ona 
2 per cent. return. And nobody could complain. He 
would be a fool who returned a value on which he could 
not get 2 per cent., and income-tax is supposed to be a 
reasonable tax. Let him set his land to work or pay for 
keeping it idle. And the tax should be a Govern- 
ment tax for uniformity over the country. The Govern- 
ment is quite as capable of wasting money as the munici- 
palities, and their wastefulness, poverty, and debt is no 
argument for the tax at all any more than that of the 
Government. The tax would produce something, costing 
nothing to assess; it would improve trade, and form the 
nucleus of a rational Land Registry. It would be humble, 
easy effort, but would introduce a new and far-reaching 
principle. I write for reasoning people, not the mob who 
would reject this as insufficient, and therefore get nothing. 
Penalty for making no return, loss of title. Penalty 
for returning the value too low, purchase by the 
public at the price. One other case only should 
be dealt with at first, namely, the land used for something 
below its value; and for that a similar return and tax 
(instead of income-tax) on all land worth more than 
fifty years’ purchase of gross value assessed to the 
poor would suffice. Penalties as before, with qualifica- 
tions. This would enliven the land by the whip of sound 
taxation or the fear of apprehension. It would be a 
beginning of wisdom, and similar regard for the facts would 
deal with other cases later. But indulge me with space for 
two words of warning. (1) Mr. Trevelyan’s hypothetical 
tenant method must be shunned like the pestilence. It 
means difficulty and cost of valuation not to be despised, 
and is unsatisfactory at best, involving pretty certainly 
unfairness in application. Why should the value be arrived 
at by supposing a tenant who is not there? The owner is 
there and knows what the land is worth to him to buy or 
sell. If he wants so much that it will not pay 2 per cent., 
let him be regarded as making that out of it by its idleness, 
and pay accordingly. The inducement to make it earn 
something or get out of it is the more important point for the 
nation. (2) This taxation must not be regarded as a means 
of fleecing the patient taxpayer more than at present. The 
remedy for national and municipal poverty and debt is to 
spend less, not take more. It is the taking more, and par- 
ticularly the borrowing, which has killed the trade and 
starved the people already. Land and other kinds of pro- 
perty have been sliding down in value because government 
(imperial and local) has been heaping up mortgages on the 
country and separate districts, taking precedence of mort- 
gages and ownership of smaller pieces. That is the great 
cause of the unemployed. The moneyed people have put 
their money into mortgages of the country instead of into 
trade and industry. Taxation of ground values and re- 
formed rating will not save the country from ruin if this is 
to continue.—Yours, etc., 

F. U. LAYCocK. 


1, Watson’s-walk, Sheffield. December 18, 1904. 
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RELIGIOUS CONFORMITY. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Your readers are, presumably, readers also of the 
Independent Review. Will you allow a mere onlooker at 
life to say a few words on Mr. Trevelyan’s article in 
the December number—“ Religious Conformity ”? 

I confess that I am surprised at the importance which 
Mr. Trevelyan attaches to his “insincere conformists.” To 
whom, save themselves, gua religious insincerity, are they 
important ? But Mr. Trevelyan says, too, that they, “the 
insincere conformists”” of the upper class, are to blame for 
“the moral and intellectual torpor of England,” that “they 
work the machine of the Empire.” I should say that it 
is the political “moral and intellectual torpor” of their 
opponents which is to blame. Let these fight them more 
vigorously for “the machine of Empire”—not only 
through every contested election, but between whiles. Free 
the land, give old-age pensions, set up the “ village circus,” 
do away with the dependence, for work to do with his hands, 
of the labourer on the upper class, and there will be no 
more “insincere conformity” on the part of the labourer in 
either politics or religion. The county magnate wants 
politicial serfs here below—not equals in his disbelieved-in 
heaven. 

The cause of religious toleration was fought for and 
won by giants a generation ago—giants will not fight for it 
again to-day. “Smithers” must fight his bloodless battles 
for religious nonconformity against the “swell of his house ” 
at school, and the swell of, or not of, his house when he 
leaves school; for such persecution as he is called upon 
to bear my pulses do not beat the quicker. It is for other 
issues that the good fight must be fought to-day. 

To me it seems that we are now not so much divided into 
Christians and non-Christians as into optimists and pessi- 
mists, agnostics and mystics. We are all, in a sense, Christians 
and influenced by Christ. But temperament, not evidence, 
makes of us mysticsor agnostics, pessimists or optimists. 
As the years work their changes in us, and character deve- 
lops one way or another, the followers of either camp may 
change sides. Some of us are satisfied with Mr. Meredith’s 
philosophy—which, by-the-bye, has been preached from of 
old—of joy in Nature. These of us find all we want in 
the Woods of Westermain. For others of us there is neither 
joy nor help there. The first will enter “the enchanted 
woods” unafraid and find in them nothing but beauty, and 
gaiety, and delight. The others will enter trembling, and 
straightway 

“ Shudder all the haunted roods 
All the eyeballs under hoods, 
Shroud you unaware.” 

And these last say that with them is the vision. 

_ Again, to some of us it seems clearer than day that we 
die to live no more; to others of us this seems less clear. 
Some of us believe that mind is matter; others that mind. 
created, responds to mind, creator. “No personal God, no 
life after death for me,” says A. “None others for me,” 
cries B. “Why not? Since individuality is the law and the 
order of mortal life, why not of life immortal? Are there 
two leaves alike on a million trees, or two living things, of 
even the same litter of puppies, alike in character?” 

Belief being, as I think, a matter of character, the child 
brought up in a household believing in the divinity of Christ, 
in the inspiration of the Bible, turns agnostic; the child 
brought up in the agnostic household turns critic of his 
makers and joins the Church of Rome. 

Personally, I am_ inclined to doubt whether 
there is much reticence or insincerity on any 
subject, religious, artistic, or political, between 
the members of most families, except, of course, between 
children and those parents who, like the majority of people 
as they grow older, become incapable of receiving new im- 
pressions. Such persons are always spared the shock of 
new ideas by everyone, child or stranger, who does not love 
controversy for its own sake. For of too few can it be said 
that: “ They were keen in their desire to know the last new 
thing, eager to recognise the last new truth, forgetful of 
the past, dwelling in the present, and, consequently, they re- 
mained young.” Of such as these stands no one in fear, and 
with them none are insincere. 

A courageous person is by nature and impulse a truth- 
ful person; but if he is sometimes silent where Mr. Tre- 
velyan thinks he should be vocal, I disagree, and would 
maintain that silence within the gates is not, in the twentieth 
century, necessarily harmful, It is character and tempera- 





ment that draw us closer to one another. There are plenty 
of people doggedly driving at the truth; unmolested, they 
carry on their work—it is in the end that truth shall prevail. 
It is more essential to family happiness that its more domi- 
nant members should come down to breakfast in good 
humour than that they should all go to the same church 
on Sundays or bore one another with their reasons for stay- 
ing away. 

We are all in the dark, and whilst,'as mystics, we 
wonder, as agnostics, while congratulating one another on 
the obscurity, we might sometimes give ourselves the benefit 
of our doubts.—Yours, etc,, 

MILES AMBER. 


THE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


S1r,—I observe in your last issue that Mr. Massingham 
still maintains that I am to blame for being misinterpreted, 
in support of which contention he quotes the following 
ingenious simile: 

“As a witty friend of mine observed, the Education 
Committee of the Council is like a modern submarine. Now 
it disappears altogether, and now again it just shows the 
tip of its sea nose above the waters. Instantly every glass 
is trained on it, but before the strange creature can be 
thoroughly focussed it has vanished.” 


This may be witty, for Mr. Massingham, being a wit him- 
self, is no doubt a judge of wit in others. Indeed, I will 
admit at once that our critics have greatly the advantage 
of us in the matter of jests and gibes and funny meta- 
phors and nicknames and vituperation. Those who bear 
the burden of the work of administration are apt to see 
the serious side of the business; and I should like to make 
one or two prosaic remarks upon the strange simile which 
Mr. Massingham so much admires. There are two objects 
of wit; one to illuminate a subject by some apposite meta- 
phor or pregnant epigram, the other to cast ridicule by 
clever caricature. Mr. Massingham’s witty friend’s simile 
certainly did not have the former and higher object, and to 
call it caricature would be to pay it an undeserved compli- 
ment. It has not that degree of resemblance to the truth 
which is necessary to caricature. ; 2 

The picture of the anxious journalist sweeping the 
horizon with his glass on the chance of catching the “tip 
of the sea nose” of the submarine Education Committee 
for a fleeting second or two is only amusing from its un- 
likeness to the facts. The real journalist does nothing 
of the sort. He sits calmly in his office chair in the confi- 
dent expectation of receiving a full, complete, and volumin- 
ous report of the Education Committee at a stated hour 
every week, and at half-past two each Tuesday he sends 
his reporter to take notes of the debate upon the week’s 
work of the Education Committee. The “tip of the sea 
nose” of the “submarine” Education Committee (trans- 
lated into prose) was last week 136 pages of print, which 
were discussed for three hours on Tuesday. To adopt Mr. 
Massingham’s witty friend’s nautical metaphor, this was a 
display of the whole vessel from stem to stern. ce 

What is meant by the “ disappearance ” and “ vanishing ” 
of the Education Committee I don't really know, unless it 
is a witty reference to the commonplace fact that, like 
other similar bodies, it does not sit continuously ; but we 
must not interpret a witty metaphor too closely. 

Mr. Massingham complains that my correction came 
“late in the day.” I fail to see the ground of this com- 
plaint. I replied to his criticisms in the very next number 
of The Speaker. Does Mr. Massingham seriously expect 
a public man to correct every inaccurate report of his 
speeches which appears in the Press? I wonder it did 
not occur to him that, if I had really made the absurd re- 
flection upon the London School Board which was attri- 
buted to me, there were present a number of ex-members 
of the Board who would have corrected it on the spot. 
Mr. Massingham’s quotations of reports are not convinc- 
ing, especially as the first one does not support his con- 
tention at all, the third is ambigvous, and no two are alike 
in their language. It is obvious that none of them quote 
my words. That a compressed report should prove mis- 
leading is so common an occurrence that it must be familiar 
to a journalist of such large experience as Mr. Massingham. 
—Yours, etc., 

T. MCKINNON Woop. 


Brookfield House, Highgate, December 22, 1904. 
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LITERATURE. 
CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
ECCO LA TOSCANA! 


FASCINATING book has just appeared which 

has stirred in me a thousand memories of 
pleasure, such as can be but little known to men and 
women of the present generation. The delights of the 
old Italian vet/ura as a method of travelling are an 
experience only possessed by those who are far past 
middle life. Yet Mr. Maurice Hewlett, in his new 
book, 7he Road in Tuscany,* though not a veteran, 
has given us a set of vivid pictures of what real 
travelling was before railroads, trams, Métropole 
hotels, and Mr. Cook’s tours had modernised, bar- 
barised, and cockneyfied Central Italy. In a delicious 
passage in one of his sweetest books (Pre/erita, ch. vi.) 
John Ruskin describes the joys of travelling by road 
exactly seventy years ago: in the glorious times 
before ‘‘the poor modern slaves and simpletons let 
themselves be dragged like cattle, or felled timber, 
through the countries they imagine themselves 
visiting.” 

Sono anch’ to vetturino. At least I have descended 
upon Italy along everyone of the great Alpine roads— 
have driven along the Riviera from Cannes to Spezia 
long before the railway blocked out the view from the 
road—when Cannes was a sleepy fishing village, 
Mentone a machicolated, gated, and walled city with a 
medizval castle, and Genoa the most romantic of sea- 
ports. Ihave driven from the Simplon to Milan and 
thence to Verona; from Bologna to Florence; from 
Parma to Ravenna; from Leghorn to Rome, across 
that weird Maremma. Ah! it was fifty years ago and 
more—before you were born or thought of, my friend 
Maurice—and yet you have brought back to me the full 
sense of glorious exaltation in the Italian travel by 
road—/rasumanar significar per verba non si porria. 

I remember how a dear old lady said to me when I 
was about to start on the most memorable tour of my 
whole life, ‘‘ Take care,” she said, ‘‘to go by road. There 
is no happiness in life to compare with an Italian vef‘ura, 
drawn by four horses, and the one you love best by 
your side!” I was more modest in my equipage. But 
I remember, as we crossed the Simplon and opened on 
the valley of Domo D’Ossola, how our ve/‘urino sprang 
up on his box, cracked his whip, and shouted ‘‘ cco 
lItalia!” 

I hal thought the supreme joy of the Italian vettura, 
as Ruskin says, that which was “ virtually one’s home,” 
day after day, was an irrecoverable sensation, to be 
reckoned with the few memorics which only threescore 
years and ten can give—such as those other memories, 
to have heard in their prime Rachel, Grisi, and 
Lablache ; to have read David Copperfield and Vanity 
Fair month by month in their early shilling numbers ; 
to have seen the British fleet under sails ; to have seen 
French cathedrals yet unrestored ; and Rome as it was 
seen by Byron, as it was drawn by Piranesi. Yet 
Maurice Hewlett now shows us how, if we care and are 
not ‘‘ pressed for time,” nor slaves to Baedeker or 
Cook, we may see Tuscany still ia the way that Milton 
and Goethe, Rogers and Turner, Shelley and Ruskin, 
saw it: when men travelled to see the country and 
the people, and were not shot like luggage through 
tunnels from one museum to another, from one Grand 
Hotel to the next, with hardly anything to remind them 
that they had quitted Charing Cross. There are the 
Tuscan roads, the hill villages, the towns of the plain, 
the vet/ure still—more likely now with two horses 
than four or five—but the vef/urino is there, the 





-* Tue Roap in Tuscany: a Commentary. By Maurice 
Hewlett. 2 vols., 8vo, profusely illustrated by Joseph Pennell. 
London: Macmillan and Co, zis. 


Tuscan folk are there still. And Maurice Hewlett will 
show you how to find them. 

Hewlett has some special qualifications for a book 
like this. Ten years ago he published his first books 
upon Tuscany. Ever since he has been a close student 
of Italian history, poetry, art, topography, and national 
character. And he is one of the first living masters of 
the entire Dantesque cycle in all its breadth and its 
depth. He calls his book The Road. It is a whim of 
Maurice to give us conceits on his title-page, and 
sometimes, I fear, inside as well. But there is a great 
deal more than the Road in this book. First, there is 
history—not drum and trumpet or Heralds’ College 
history—but the memories which have moulded races, 
families, cities, and lands. Then there is very acute 
and searching race history, what they call anthropology 
or demology, ingenious musing upon local and generic 
types, often, we fancy, too ingenious and fine-spun, as 
the demology of local types usually becomes. Then 
there is topographical realism about what you see and 
do and hear on the road, as you may find it in Horace 
Walpole, Boswell, Eustace and Laurence Sterne. 

Our “ carriage-gentleman ” has the same horror of 
railroads as Ruskin himself. Pierre Loti wrote an 
elaborate book about India from Benares to Ceylon 
without having met a trace of anything British. And 
Maurice Hewlett trots leisurely along the highways 
and bye-ways of Italy, from Ventimiglia to Orbetello, 
without once having seen or heard of a railroad in those 
parts. This is how some of us saw Italy fifty years 
ago. But it can be done to-day ‘‘in the mind’s eye,” 
Maurizio! Dante and the Dantesque legend meets us 
in almost every page. Though he rails at museums, 
galleries, and art critics in general, Hewlett has a good 
deal to say about pictures, statues, tombs, and more 
about baptistries, campanili, and cloisters. But the 
essential aim of the book is to paint for us the roads, 
the wayside humours, the hostelries, the calvaries, the 
gardens, the rivers, bridges, castles, and abbeys, the 
old-world stories of romance and crime, the garrulous 
peasants, and the bathycolpous glaucopid Tuscan girls 
who make our roadster amorous and poetic. What 
is the authority for giving to Dante’s Beatrice green 
eyes? The only green-eyed charmer we ever heard of 
was Becky Sharp in Vanity Fair. But by these green 
eyes hangs a tale. 

Hewlett seizes, reiterates, and illustrates that 
which is no doubt the true key of Italian character, the 
real explanation of Italian history—the fierce local 
patriotism, that flame of pride, jealousy, egoism, that 
politica del campanile, which from the age of Boéthius 
to that of Pio X. has coloured the art, the manners, 
the language, and the annals of the Peninsula. No 
observer has ever gone more truly home to the intense 
burgher jealousy of the Italian townsman than does 
Hewlett. And I know no other witness who can testify 
to the same municipal pride in a petty hill village, and 
in the wards of a decaying city. Few travellers can 
tell such experiences in centres so small and insignifi- 
cant. We all know how the possession of a single 
picture made one ward of Florence to be called the 
Gay Borough. I remember the scorn of the true Tras- 
teverini for the populace of the Left Bank, in days 
before modern Rome had again become a new co//uvies 
gentium. And I have heard a Syracusan, proud of his 
ruins, call the people of Palermo guez Saracenit. But 
few of us have witnessed the feuds of Siena between 
Giraffa and the Goose: the Snailand the Dragon. But 
then few of us have ever known Livia, ‘‘ The 
most vividly beautiful girl I have ever seen,” says 
this enthusiast after beauty, whose effect ‘‘ was that of 
a moonlight night, compact as that is, of ivory pallors 
and velvet darks, at once clear and cold, severe and 
calm.” This is poetic but vague: all about a girl in 
the streets of Siena, who may have been clear and 
calm, but was certainly neither cold nor severe, who 
had no hat, whitestockingss with loose slippers, a green 
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skirt, and green eyes. Well! if she had green eyes, I 
should not care a fig for her myself. And Dante’s 
Beatrice, I know, had dark eyes—not green. 

The history in this book is continuous and 
masterly. It is history of the right sort—the unlock- 
ing of social and intellectual movements, the unearth- 
ing the roots of that which we can see to-day, that 
compound of languor and passion; of love of beauty and 
tolerance of squalor ; that intellectual subtlety and that 
proneness to grovel in the petty, the childish, and the 
mean. How often Hewlett’s tales of medizwval Tuscany 
remind us of Greek life in our old classics, of the 
scuffles between rival towns in Thucydides, the wild 
games in Aristophanes, the religious festivals, the 
materialist worship, the local deities, the poetry, the 
fissiparous and dispersive genius, the restlessness and 
the sloth, the desperate burgher passion, the incapacity 
for national cohesion. 

The appendices resume in a more regular and 
continuous form the flashes of historical insight which 
scintillate along every page of Hewlett’s book, touch- 
ing as with deep sunset glow the ruined tower, the 
smoke-stained and bedaubed tomb of a saint, the 
medizval municipio, the gloomy and ordurous lane in 
a rotting hill town. In smaller type at the end of the 
chapter, it has pleased our author to paint many an 
episode of the old times, and here and there a new 
“Little Novel of Italy.” Especially to be noted are the 
following : the history of Florence, of Siena, of Arezzo ; 
the biographies of Castruccio Castracane, of Ser 
Martino and Donna Berta, types of the mediaeval 
tyrant and the Florentine burgher. But it is not 
history as we find it in Guicciardini, Sismondi, Roscoe, 
Ranke, Symonds, or Creighton. It is history accord- 
ing to Maurice Hewlett, which is a different thing, a 
singularly idiosyncratic thing, very fascinating and 
very edifying, | find it. 

The distinctive and rare note of this book is its 
intensely personal point of view. No writer, unless it 
be Ruskin, has ever taken us to a country, so bent on 
making us see what he sees, knowing what he knows, 
enjoying what he enjoys, scorning what he scorns. 
The two volumes are saturated with personal tastes, 
fancies, dreams, loves, and whimsies. That is what a 
book of travel ought to be, as were the Sen¢imenial 
Journey, Childe Harold, Corinne, Retsebilde, Praterita. 
Else we had better have a mere gazetteer or Herr 
Baedeker’s truly exact, careful, and useful handbooks. 
It is all very well to sneer at Baedeker; but I am 
certain that Hewlett has carried a red book at some 
time or other. I can remember the days before 
Baedeker, and how many a sight we missed, how much 
time we lost for want of knowing distances, times, and 
where to find the key. It is this personal note in 
every line of this book which makes it so delightful to 
read—so troublesome to ‘‘ review.” He puzzles his 
critics, just as Ruskin did. They “don’t know where 
to have him.” Exactly so! It is not a history of 
Tuscany; nora guide-book to Tuscany; nora Tuscan 
romance; nor a study of Tuscan art; it is simply— 
Maurice Hewlett in Tuscany. 

This personal note reaches its acme in the two 
chapters, ‘*The World is a Garden” and ‘‘ Thoughts 
in Church,” devoted to the passionate humanism of 
the guattrocento and to the gross paganism in the wor- 
ship of the Renascence and ever since. Why Hewlett 
should go out of his way to describe the Renascence 
as ‘‘the theory that the world is a garden” we will 
not inquire. The Renascence is simply Humanism— 
z.€., the sense, or the discovery, that the proper busi- 
ness of mankind is man; the essential knowledge is 
to know himself and the world in which he finds him- 
self ; the true aim of human life is to make the best of 
man and of the world. That is a perfectly reasonable 

creed, leading, by its emancipating force, to glorious 
results, and ending, for want of a true philosophy and 
an adequate faith, in horrible corruptions. But why 


use the weak French term—Renatssance—for a move- 
ment which was essentially European, but began in 
Italy, and was promulgated by Italians? Years ago I 
insisted that Renascence is the proper term—nearer to 
the Italian origin, and free from the suggestion of out- 
landish, petty, and affected meaning which a French 
word implies. 

It is a welcome relief to fird this book almost free 
from the excessive Hewlettism—that modern variant 
of euphuism—of which we were getting somewhat 
weary. The intensely vivid and pictorial speech which 
has made him one of the very first prose writers of this 
age is now being mellowed and refined. Nothing is 
lost in brilliancy by softening the more violent tropes. 
Santa Maria Novella has a facade ‘‘ bitingly personal”; 
San Michele is ‘fa church of delirium” ; Orvieto is 
‘‘ naked ” ; Siena is ‘‘ a tiger-moth swooning ona rock.” 
How a church can bite, can swoon, strip, and go mad, 
we have to imagine. I know these venerable fanes 
pretty well; but I never saw them at these gambols, 
nor do I see the analogy between one of the vastest 
cathedrals in Italy anda moth. They were all rather 
unsuccessful attempts of Italians to acclimatise an 
architecture for which they had no real genius. And 
so, I gather, does Hewlett think. But where does the 
mad dog or the tiger-moth come in ? My dear Maurice, 
if you would only be a little less cryptic, you would be 
the finest writer of English prose of this age. 

One of the most charming—most important— 
chapters is the last, ‘‘ The Heart of the Country.” It 
is concerned with the folk songs, the people’s poetry, 
still as pure, as native, as pathetic as ever. The 
people’s poetry of Tuscany is not only one of the most 
beautiful forms of living art, but by its union of delicacy 
and tenderness it is one of the most piercing revelations 
of national character. Alone it serves to redeem the 
taint of so much blood, lust, treachery, affectation, 
meanness, which stain Italian annals and manners. 
These rzspe/ti | have known and loved ever since I first 
read Dante with Aurelio Safi once Triumvir in Rome, 
in the year 1850. Hewlett is right in finding in this 
truly indigenous poetry ‘‘ the heart of the country.” 

One must not overlook the wonderful realism and 
vitality of the illustrations by Joseph Pennell. Their 
profusion illumines and explains almost every page. 
Every aspect of Tuscany is recorded here—cities, 
towers, churches, roads, rivers, bridges, gardens, 
villas, foliage, landscapes, ruins, lanes, and porticoes. 
I know not which to admire most, the refined pen-and- 
ink sketches of buildings, gardens, and hill-crests, or 
the powerful chalk drawings of vaulted interiors and 
sombre alleys. They have the gift of truly depicting 
the architecture, a gift which so few painters, not even 
Turner, chose to cultivate, which they leave to scientific 
architects such as Ruskin. To my eye, these drawings, 
with all their photographic truth of form, too often 
magnify the scale, by Prout’s artifice of diminishing the 
figures which measure the buildings. But on the 
whole they reproduce Tuscan sights with marvellous 


truth and force. FREDERIC HARRISON. 





PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 

THE CoMPLETE PoETICAL WorKS OF SHELLEY. Edited by 
Thomas Hutchinson. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Tuts book is the best amends that Oxford could make to 

the memory of the most inspired of her sons. It is as 

complete as it could be; too complete perhaps for some 
tastes, since it contains all that has been preserved to us 

of the verses which Shelley wrote before he grew into a 

poet. These are worse than most of the early attempts 

of great poets, and for that very reason they are worth 
reading by those who would like to know something about 
the nature and development of Shelley’s genius, which, 
like his character, was abnormal even among the abnor- 
malities of genius. He was not first impelled to write 
poetry, like most other poets, by an admiration of the 
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external beauties of great verse, by a delight in fine 
phrases and rhythms apart from their sense. Monk Lewis 
and other versifiers still more forgotten, not Spenser and 
Milton, were his models, and he imitated them not for their 
music or the vague associations conjured up by their rich 
vocabulary but because they expressed the kind of emo- 
tion which he, as a youth of sensibility, wished to feel. 
He wrote, in fact, as Miss Catherine Morland would have 
written if she had had a turn for verse; and the best 
of critics might have foretold without misgiving not only 
that he would never be a poet but that he would soon 
give up trying to be one. 

In this edition the juvenilia are all collected at the 
end of the book. The mature poems, fragments and all, 
are arranged according to the years in which they were 
written, so far as they are known; the longer poems in 
one section and the shorter in another. As forthe text, it 
is based upon a fresh collation of all authorities, while the 
editio princeps is accepted as the chief authority, and 
whenever it is not followed the fact is mentioned. The 
notes give all important variations in the text up to Mrs. 
Shelley’s edition of 1830. Mr. Hutchinson’s method, 
therefore, is conservative, as it ought to be. There may 
be cases where he may seem to have chosen an inferior 
reading ; but this is a question of taste, and it is safer for 
even the best of editors to follow principle rather than 
taste. The notes, all textual or to do with the date of 
composition or other matters of the same kind, are con- 
cise, and never distract the reader's attention from the 
text. The edition also profits by Mr. Locock’s recent ex- 
amination of the Bodleian MSS. in the way not only of new 
new readings but of several new fragments, among them 
another opening to the “ Lines to Constantia Singing,” some 
cancelled passages, and one uncancelled in “ Prometheus 
Unbound,” a Miltonic piece of blank verse called “ Pater 
Omnipotens,” and a lyrical fragment addressed “To the 
Mind of Man.” The preface is entirely concerned with 
the text. It contains no criticism, and the poems are 
left to make their way by their own merits, as they have 
done ever since they were first published ; for Shelley has 
not profited much by his critics. But for Bagehot, Mr. 
Swinburne, Mr. Stopford Brooke, and one or two others 
he has usually been both praised and blamed for reasons 
that now begin to seem irrelevant. But neither praise 
nor blame can deafen the ears of the world to his music. 

It is useless to reason against the claims of a poet 
with such a voice: 

“He sang of the dancing stars, 
He sang of the dedal Earth, 
And of Heaven, and the Giant Wars, 
And Love, and Death, and Birth.” 
And “if envy or age have not frozen your blood” you 
will listen to them without regretting that he did not sing 
more like Wordsworth. 

All great poetry has something absolute in it, some- 
thing that seems to be the very essence of poetry to the 
reader who is under its spell, so that for the moment he 
can only think of anything different from it as inferior. 
It is necessary that we should thus fall under the spell 
of a poet if we are to appreciate him ; but the spell ought 
not to endure so as to spoil our appreciation of another 
poet. Hardly any poet is so universal as to agree with 
all the moods of all readers. We exult with Shellev, we 
are calmed by Wordsworth, we are transported into vivid 
dreams by Coleridge, according as our spirits are attuned 
to the art of one or another of them. Yet there have 
been many critics who, for some reason which they have 
never been able to make quite plain, have distrusted the 
art of Shelley too much to submit their minds to it. They 
have not been insensible to his beauties, like the oppo- 
nents of Wordsworth. Matthew Arnold, the chief of 
them, was always careful to acknowledge those beauties, 
but the always went on to question their value. Shelley, 
to his mind, was not to be taken quite seriously. His 
poetry was a kind of plaything, and also a rather dan- 
gerous plaything. When he wrote of Shelley he always 
thought, probably, of those poems of his which express 
a vague and irrational discontent with life. These are 


often beautiful enough, but the very ecstasy of their ex- 
pression belies the emotion they are supposed to express. 
Who could believe that the author of “O World, O Life, 
O Time” had really lost all delight in the beauty of the 
world? The very words in which he [aments the loss of 
that delight are thrilling with it. It is certainly true that 
Shelley, who died at thirty, had not learnt before his 
death to understand the nature of his own emotions. He 
was never completely self-conscious. If a black fit over- 
came him it was almost as inexplicable to him as a 
stomach ache to a baby, and, like a child, he thought it 
would last for ever. This was no doubt a defect in his 
genius. It made him throw the full force of that genius 
into the expression of a passing mood which scarcely 
deserved to be expressed. Yet many great poets have 
in one way or another misunderstood themselves. 
Wordsworth, for instance, could never distinguish between 
his inspiration and his egotism. It is egotism that turns 
men into bores, and Wordsworth, alas! was sometimes a 
bore. Yet we do not judge him by the verses which he 
wrote only because he was convinced that whatever came 
into his mind was of vast importance to the world. So 
Shelley is not to be judged by the poems of his weaker 
moods. The greatest poetry is not the expression of 
passing moods but of the poet’s high and unchanging 
spirit, whose convictions moods may sometimes obscure 
but cannot undermine; and Shelley has left us as much 
poetry of this kind as any poet of his age. It is true that 
his spirit exercised itself with unearthly things. He could 
feel as much enthusiasm over a great idea as Burns over 
a beautiful woman. But his poetry, being so much con- 
cerned with ideas, is not therefore empty of subject 
matter, as some critics have maintained. Even his finest 
verse is not commonly rich in objects. He never took 
Keats’s advice to “load every rift with ore.” But he ex- 
pressed abstract ideas in poetry as no other man has ever 
expressed them. ‘The lines, “ Life of Life, thy lips en- 
kindle,” express an idea so abstract that even philoso- 
phers have only been able to hint at it in images. Shelley 
held that idea with a passion that fused the stuff of his 
thought all into liquid music, but the stuff of thought 
was there, and the poem could, no more than a tune of 
Beethoven's, have been written by aman who had nothing 
but emotion to express. Shelley held that metaphysics 
were very close to poetry, and he, at any rate, could turn 
them into poetry. You might define the limitations of 
reason for ever without making them so plain as they are 
made in the lines- 
“ Bright reason will mock thee 

Like the sun from a wintry sky.” 
That image illustrates the abstract by the concrete with a 
really explanatory power; and that other more famous 
image 

“ Life, like a dome of many coloured glass, 

Stains the white radiance of eternity, 

Until Death tramples it to fragments ’ 
gives so vivid and exact an expression to what is for most 
minds a theory almost too vague for words that it startles 
us as if it were an explanation of the inexplicable. There 
was certainly a great power and exercise of thought behind 
these blinding flashes of insight, and when Shelley spoke 
of a poet as “ hidden ‘in the light of thought” he described 
himself as no one else could have done. The peculiar 
quality of his music, its high unearthly ring, is an expres- 
sion of abstract thought passionately exercised. In his 
love poems, also, it is always the idea of love more than 
the beauty of a particular woman that sets him singing, and 
his finest poems of nature are not descriptions of particular 
objects. Natural objects and forces inspired him with 2 
general idea of their power and beauty, which he expressed 
in imagery of extraordinary justice and force. He was, 
it has been said, a modern myth-maker, and his myths 
translate what we know about winds or clouds into terms 
that humanise them by their associations. His cloud is 
“the daughter of earth and water, and the nursling of the 
sky.” It arises “like a child from the ‘womb, like a ghost 
from the tomb ”; and it seems to take on a human interest 
and beauty with these images drawn from the most ele- 
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mentary facts and the deepest mysteries of human life. He 
concerned himself less with man than with thoughts that 
were for him “more real than living man.” He is the 
poet not of human life as it is led on the earth, but of the 
human mind when it escapes into a paradise of thought 
filled with glorified versions of those beautiful things that 
haunt it with suggestions of a yet intenser beauty. He 
delights in the wind and cloud as travellers out of the 
unknown into the unknown. Sky and earth are for him 
full of flashes and whispers of what might be. The beauty 
of whatever is beautiful seems to him the expression of 
au effort to communicate its secret, and so the beauty of 
his own poetry is the expression of an effort to tell us 
what he has learnt of that secret, which is surely more 
than was ever learnt by any other mortal man. 





LIFE UNDER THE BREAD TAX. 

Tue Huncry Forties. By Mrs. Cobden Unwin. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

PoLITICAL memories, fortunately for some politicians, are 
very short, and the recollection of hardships inflicted by 
lav soon fades away under the sunshine of prosperity. 
Yet sometimes this kindly influence fails to obliterate the 
scars of early suffering; and so it is with those whose 
memories are recorded in this book. The Hungry Forties, 
indeed, partly owes its origin to Lord Rosebery’s sugges- 
tion that those who remembered the miseries of Protection 
should come forward and relate their experiences. In 
Mrs. Cobden Unwin’s book, therefore, we have the in- 
valuable personal testimony of old men and women from 
all parts of the country, mainly, of course, from the agri- 
cultural districts, but not to the exclusion of town labourers 
and factory hands. In every case the story is one of 
grinding poverty, work early and late (not only by men 
and women, but by children of seven or eight years old), 
bad food, low wages, and high prices. 

Mrs. Unwin naturally begins with her father’s village 
of Heyshott, and reports, in their own words, the simple 
but vivid narratives of her neighbours. “Salt,” says 
Charles Robinson, now in his eighty-fourth year, “ was 21s. 
a bushel, and when we killed a pig we ’ad to sell ’alf of it 
to buy the salt to salt down what was left.” “Bread” (to 
quote Mrs. Jenner) “was one-an’-threppence a quartern 
loaf, an’ an ounce of tea was sixpence ha’penny, an’ sugar 
eightpence a pound an’ then ‘twas so damp yes ’ad to dig 
it out with a spoon.” 

It is interesting to note the effect on wages of a single 
good employer. “ Things began to look up” (George Pol- 
lard relates) “when Mr. Cobden come to this ’ere place ; 
wages riz right up; ’e giv’ more money, an’ so the farmers 
‘ad to give more, too.” Other witnesses bear the same 
grateful testimony to this rise in wages. 

Leaving Heyshott we find letters from the Midlands. 
Joseph Boddington’s wages up to sixteen were 2s. 6d. a 
week; “then I went to another village and set myself 
for 12 months for the sum of £2 100. I was taken 
on the next year £4 0 0. In my 1g year I set myself 
for £4 15 0. When I was in my 24 year a farmer came 
and offered me 6/6 a week.” J. Hanker, of Padby, main- 
tains that 6s. a week now is as good as 23s. sixty years 
ago. “In ’45, before the repeal, bread 1s. 4 pound; 
sugar, lump, gd.; currants, 6d. Before the Boer War, 
brown bread 3d. the 4-lb. loaf, sugar 2d., currants 2d. 
Take the 6s. to-day, it would purchase what my father 
paid £1 3s. for.” But these articles rarely formed part 
of the labourer’s diet. Turnips, barley-mea] or bran 
dumplings, “crammings ” (“it was made of what was left 
after the flour and the bran was taken away”), baked or 
“griddle” cakes served to stay the cravings of hunger. 
“A really good piece of bread” (to quote a most inte- 
resting letter from the Rev. A. Barnard), “such as we now 
get always in abundance, was then a luxury and treat to 
the poor—greater than roast beef is to-day. As for 
meat, there were thousands of cottages into which a piece 
of fresh meat never entered during the year, and only 
occasionally, in small quantities, a bit of bacon or salt 
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pork.” The bread itself, too, when made from growing 
cornflour, was often hardly eatable. It “came from the 
oven in flat cakes. Upon keeping one day, a slice when 
cut, if pulled apart, was as though cobwebby, the colour 
then black, and it stank.” 

Other correspondents show how Protection injured 
producers as well, by checking the demand for goods. In 
1840 Mr. Ruffell (of Dalham, in Suffolk) “had been 
talking with Sir James Affleck, of the Hall. Affleck 
said: ‘All us masters will be ruined. They are going to 
take the duty off wool, which sells at 2s. 6d. per Ib., and 
will come down to 1s. 3d. if done.’ (Ruffell) ‘And a good 
thing too! Look at the price of mutton; and if these 
poor men could get to work and had money, mutton 
would be 6d. per Ib. directly. (Affleck) ‘I had not seen 
——— light before, and will vote for the duty to come 
off ! 

Bread and salt were dear, because the working classes 
could not live without them—“only meat was cheap, be- 
cause they could not afford to buy it.” Retail shops did 
a miserable trade, mainly on credit, and no one thrived 
except the landlords, for the farmers balanced low wages 
against high rents. In Stalbridge, for example, “the 
butcher only killed half a cow a week—the other half 
going to a neighbouring town.” Now, though the popu- 
lation has fallen by one-seventh, “the butchers kill two 
cows a week, besides sheep and pigs.” 

But low wages, bad food, and stagnant markets do 
not exhaust the catalogue of the evil results of Protection. 
There were agricultural riots, rich burnings, hangings, and 
transportations; and “a learned’ judge, addressing the 
grand jury at the Winchester Assizes, declared the labour- 
ing population was ‘ vicious to a man,’ and implored the 
ccuntry gentlemen to step in and stay the plague.” Too 
distressing to quote is a Jetter frora Mr. Jacobs, of War- 
minster, which describes the hunger, cold and filth of the 
men and women labourers, herded together in the out- 
buildings of a large farm. They stole when they could, 
at least one would usually be in prison, and “as for 
morality, there was just as much as with the cats and 
dogs.” 

Such being the condition to which Mr. Chaplin would 
restore the agricultural labourer, let us see the, fate which 
Mr. Chamberlain reserves for the town artisan or the 
weaver and spinner of Yorkshire and Lancashire : 

‘““ My eldest sister” (writes Mr. George Oldfield, of Norton 
Malton) ‘“‘ went fo work in the factorv very early. I soon 
had to follow. I think about 9 years of age. What with 
hunger and hard wages I bitterly got it burned into me. I 
believe it will stay while life shall last. We had to be up 
at 5 in the morning to get to factory ready to begin work 
at 6, then work while [sic] 8, when we stopped % 
an hour for breakfast, then work to 12 noon; then 
work while 4. We then had % an hour for tee, and 
tee if anything was left, then commenced work again on to 
8.30. If any time during the day had been lost, we had to 
work while g o’clock, and so on every night till it was 
all made up. Then we went to what was called home. 
Many times I have been asleep when I had taken my last 
spoonful of porige—not even washed, we were so over- 
worked and underfed. So we children worked 1214 
hours a day for 8d., or 4s. per week.” 

In Bolton, Mr. Ashton writes, “the wages of 1,000 
families in 1842 averaged only 1/2 per head per week; 
more than half the beds in their possession were filled 
with straw, and they had among them 466 blankets.” 
Town labourers fared no better in the south. The wages 
of shoemakers in Launceston ranged from gs. 6d. to 
1os. 6d., with one whole holiday and four half-holidays in 
the year; even carpenters and masons earned no more 
than 12s. 

“The letters printed in the foregoing chapters read 
like the records of a besieged city.” With this striking, 
but well-justified comparison, Mr. “ Brougham Villiers ” 
begins his own chapter on “’The England of the Better.” 
He declares, and we agree with him, that, in spite of occa- 
sional famines and years of dearth, “so continuous a 
period of systematic underfeeding of the whole nation 
never before occurred.” And yet this was due, not to 
natural or inevitable causes, but to Acts of Parliament. 
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FREDERICK THE GREAT. 

FREDERICK THE GREAT AND THE RISE OF Prussia. By W. F. 
Reddaway. London: Putnam’s. 1904. 
Since Carlyle wrote tne closing words of his Frederick 
the Great, some forty years ago, English historians have 
treated that marvellous man with a strange neglect. Ex- 
cept for the incomplete and somewhat tedious work of 
Mr. Tuttle and the translation of Lavisse’s well-known 
account of Frederick’s early life, the English reader hardly 
knows where to turn for a scholarly discussion of the life 
and work of the greatest ruler of the eighteenth century. 
Carlyle’s volumes, though studded with priceless gems 
and indispensable for any real study of Frederick's per- 
sonality, are both prolix and insufficient, and present an 
incorrect and distorted picture of their hero. His battles 
are described at a length which drives the reader, unless 
a student of the minutiz of military history, to distraction ; 
while, on the other hand, Frederick’s administrative work, 
to which he gave the best part of his life and thought, 
is almost entirely omitted. Still graver is the failure to 
present the great King as he really was. Of all historians 
of the front rank Carlyle is beyond comparison least 
trustworthy in questions of moral judgment. He loves 
Cromwell ; then he must defend his every action and pour 
scorn on his enemies and critics. He admired Frederick ; 
then he must maintain that the man was a hero, that the 
most accomplished of Machiavellians was notable for his 
“veracity,” and that the seizure of Silesia was a praise- 
worthy act. 

Carlyle may be broadly said to have succeeded in his 
advocacy of Cromwell and to have failed in his advocacy 
of Frederick. The general reader feels fairly certain that 
the real Frederick was not like Carlyle’s Frederick ; but he 
has hitherto had no opportunity of learning from a well- 
informed and unimpassioned historian precisely what man- 
ner of man he was. This want is supplied by the latest 
volume in the well-known series, “ Heroes of the Nations,” 
in which Mr. Reddaway, already known as the author of 
a valuable monograph on the Monroe Doctrine, presents 
the results of a prolonged study of the original authorities 
and of the latest research of numberless German investiga- 
tors. Though the volume forms part of a series intended 
for the general reader and is thoroughly readable, it is 
nevertheless a work of real research and authority, and 
presents a picture of the man and his work in which the 
lights and shadows are convincingly blended. Mr. Redda- 
way is fully aware of the transcendent ability of his sub- 
ject and of the immense space which he fills in modern 
history ; but he absolutely refuses to be carried away by his 
fame and his :chievements. and calmly weighs his brilliant 
exploits in the balance. The modern school of Prussian 
historians, represented by such a man as Sybel, tends to 
subordinate moral judgment to national feeling, while 
another class of writer is disgusted by Frederick’s shame- 
less lies, robberies, and intrigues. Mr. Reddaway neither 
loves nor hates his subject. His task is to present the 
great King as he really was. 

The volume opens with a chapter bringing the narra- 
tive of the rise of Prussia down to the birth of Frederick. 
The second chapter deals with his youth and discusses 
the difficult question of the character of his father, Frede- 
rick William. Readers of Carlyle remember the inimit- 
able description of the tall Grenadiers, and carry away a 
vivid impression of a choleric, eccentric, uncultured but 
scund-hearted, and in many respects wise and!/capable_ ruler. 
Mr. Reddaway’s portrait is drawn in darker colours. His 
conduct was so extraordinary that it can only be explained 
by a certain strain of madness. He committed the greatest 
crime that a father can commit against a son or one 
human being against another—he killed his power of 
loving. Frederick was the loneliest of great men, and 
the lack of softness and of sunshine in his life was in 
chief measure due to his father. “ Frederick William had 
killed his friend, proscribed his associates, banished his 
sister, placed his mother under a cloud, and forced on him 
a wife whom he despised. It is not surprising that 
Fiederick’s heart, never of the tenderest, grew harder year 


by year. It was remarked of him in later life that he 
softened only in illness, and that the sure sign of his 
recovery was renewed harshness towards those about him.” 

Frederick succeeded his father at the age of twenty- 
eight, and the three following chapters discuss the five 
years’ war into which Prussia and Europe were plunged by 
the conquest of Silesia. This cardinal incident is dis- 
cussed at great length, and after a survey of the matter 
from every side our author sums up decisively against the 
King. Frederick’s fame, his title of “ the Great,” rests on 
that conquest, on that increase of territory; but it was 
wrong. It laid the foundations of Prussia as a great 
Power, and thereby takes its place among a class of inci- 
dents which are often condoned in view of the immense 
benefits which may be supposed to have grown out of 
them. On such matters each reader must form hij; 
opinion. Mr. Reddaway, at any rate, has no doubt as to 
his own. ‘The seizure of Silesia was an outrage on public 
and treaty right, plunged Europe into two desolating and 
unprofitable wars, and turned Prussia into an armed camp. 
Great must be the benefits which outweigh such an in- 
dictment ! 

The sixth chapter, entitled “The Ten Years’ Peace, 
1746—56,” is the most valuable in the book. It is the 
first complete and intelligible account in English of the 
gigantic machine of administration into which the King put 
his whole strength, and! which enabled him to fight and 
to survive the Sevem Years’ War. If Frederick makes 
any human appeal, it is owing to his incomparable and 
heroic industry. He worked as never King worked be- 
fore or since. to enrich and strengthen his little kingdom 
and to ensure the well-being of every one of his subjects. 
The centralisation was far more complete than that of 
France under Louis XIV. Louis was served by a number 
of men of first-rate ability, and was himself a mediocrity. 
Frederick was a man of transcendent ability, and was 
served, in civil matters, by no one of real power or initia 
tive. It was his own wish, for he could do what needed 
to be done himself. He could do it, but no one else 
could; and when he died the great machine went to 
pieces for want of the master-hand. 

The greater part of the rest of the volume is devoted 
to the terrible struggle of the Seven Years’ War, which 
grew logically out of the Silesian raid, and to Frederick’s 
share in the Polish and the Bavarian questions of his later 
years. But the last chapter is occupied with a searching 
review of his character and greatness. Mr. Reddaway de- 
clares him to have been strong in action but weak as a 
thinker. His benevolent despotism rendered individual 
erterprise impossible. His administration looked to pro- 
ducing an adequate supply of men and money for war and 
no further. He was a crude Protectionist. He was 
narrowly Prussian, and had no prophetic insight into the 
future and possibilities of German politics. On the other 
hand, he set an example to the idle and vicious rulers of 
his time by a life of unceasing industry, buoyed up neither 
by faith in God nor trust in human nature, neither by 
friendship nor by children, but by a secret fire which 
renders him, despite his many faults, a figure of lonely and 
almost tragic grandeur. 





THE GREY WORLD. 
Tue Grey Worip. By Evelyn Underhill. London: W. 
Heinemann. 1904. 6s. 
The Grey World is a novel out of the common, and one, 
we may remark, so elusive in tone that it is difficult for 
the modest reviewer to succeed in defining its character- 
istics. The author has done what few writers succeed in 
doing; she has mingled the uncanny atmosphere of a 
ghostly hereafter with the gross, commonplace air of 
the modern Londoner's worldly existence. In an assured 
and natural manner she describes, with an air of 
great truthfulness, how a psychical life of unseen forces 
and influences is actually interpenetrating with the visible 
phenomena of London’s flesh and blood and bricks and 
mortar. With subtly inconspicuous, artistic cunning she 
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sets down how the earthbound Londoner’s utilitarian soul, 
after death, wanders in an endless vista of grey, soundless 
spaces and chilly, phantom streets, a bodiless, impalpable 
shade haunting the old precincts, the old scenes of the 
struggling cares of its earthly existence. The author has 
adopted Dante’s vision of the soul’s fate in Hades being 
predetermined by the trend of its mortal pursuits and 
appetites, but by pitching the Hell of departed Londoners 
in the same depressing fog-bound streets which deter- 
mined their mental horizon in life she has given the 
modern materialist an unpleasant shock, also by suggest- 
ing that the spirit is merely a gaseous form of our bodily 
substance, subject to laws after death that are more harass- 
ing than in life. Willie the hero, who acts as the indi- 
vidual medium between the Grey World of matter and the 
Grey World of spirit, is introduced to us first as a street 
Arab “a crumpled up bit of slum-reared humanity,” dying 
in the Princess Ward of St. Nicholas’ Infirmary. He passes 
into the world of ghosts, and finds himself drifting about 
the London streets along with moving companies of 
wraiths who see the old world “in a new perspective—a 
thin, grey, unsubstantial world, like a badly-focussed 
photograph ” : 

‘“‘They were regretting earth and its pleasures as keenly 
as he was; not, perhaps, its bread and jam, but other 
things which were now equally wanting in substance. 
All their interests were there apparently—in money, friends, 
games, ambitions, discoveries, all the things that go to 
make up the fulness of life. Now this life that they had 
so reluctantly left was only a grey, uncertain shadow, all its 
beauties gone, all its realities deceptive; but still they could 
not kill their desire forit. They had nothing else; it was all 
in all to them, and their desires chained them down to it, 
and kept them in it though they be not of it, and drove 
them in herds on the hopeless quest of a solution through 
all the scenes they had cared for once and now could 
scarcely recognise.” 

Something happens, and Willie takes on another bodily 
existence, as a child in “the stucco of a middle-class 
family,” the Hopkinsons, and becomes a part of Suburbia, 
“the world of grey stucco boxes wherein blameless 
families lived without remorse or discontent.” His per- 
sistence, dreaminess, and shuddering consciousness of the 
Grey World of spirits, from which he has so lately 
escaped, irritate his healthy family, and especially his 
father, the head of the firm of “ Hopkinson, Vowles, and 
Co., of Bermondsey, wholesale tailors.” Mr. Hopkinson, 
who is a gentleman of “the military-commercial type, with 
a thick moustache, square shoulders, and an assertive 
shirt-front,” holds that Willie’s obsession is a case of 
dyspeptic anzemia, and the lad is sent to a boarding school. 
Very cleverly done is the author's satirical description of 
poor Willie’s struggles, like a fly in glue, to escape from 
the prosaic world of suburban gentility and solid satisfac- 
tion with its own appearance. The haunting background 
of the Grey World that nobody but Willie knows is with 
the living all the time, is, of course, an admirable foil in 
the author's hands for emphasising the pettyness and 
pretentious vulgarity of the positive material world of 
stockbrokers and their comfortable lives. We have not 
space to do more than hastily summarise the story of 
Willie’s progress. Mr. Hopkinson holding that his son’s 
morbidity indicates a turn for art, at eighteen Willie is 
apprenticed to an art bindery, “Atte ye Signe of ye Presse 

and Plowe,” in an “ artistic suburb of the north-west.” Very 

cleverly done is the sketch of the lady apprentices, Miss 
Mildred Brent and Miss Janet Vivien, who decide that 
Willie has “ quite the medieval tone of mind,” because he 
treats them as persons rather than girls. But bodily, 

his “age is ripening for assertion,” and “at times he 

dreamed that an ideal love might indeed be the Graal of 
his quest.” Despite his dread of the chain of earthly in- 

terests, he philanders with Mildred, and he “ becomes an 

automaton in the hands of a strong emotion.” He pro- 

poses to Mildred, and is accepted. Later on he tries to 

give her a glimpse of the Grey World: 

“IT passed over into the horrible country where the Dead 
who made the most of life, as you wish to do, live for ever 
in empty loneliness—because they took with them nothing 





out of existence, nothing that could subsist when the body 
had died. I’ll not risk that Hell again. I saw the world 
you and I live in now, as the shadow and the dream it 
really is; yet I longed to get back into touch with it—back 
to the old pretences, the colour and light. It’s not much, 
but it’s all you have to hope for if you chain your ideals to 
earth-interests and earth success. I’ve got back; but I’ve 
never lost that knowledge. The Grey World is with me all 
the time, and the voices of the miserable dead; who spent 

all their energies, all their opportunities, for the sake of a 

few years of ‘getting on” ... - 

““*Oh, poor little dim-eyed girl!’ he said, ‘don’t be lost 
in the shadows! Why should the truth be dreadful ? 
Can’t you trust me ? Can’t you feel the Invisible Things ?’ 
But Mildred drew back from him. ‘No, no! don’t kiss me,’ 
she said quickly. From her tone one might almost have 
thought that she was frightened.” 

There is an excellent chapter in which Willie (soon re- 
leased from his engagement) is shown us visiting Mrs. 
Levi, the High Priestess of Beauty, who has found that 
“with advancing years the circle of her waist grew larger 
and that of her admirers correspondingly decreased.” 
Mrs. Levi thinks that “ there must be something beautiful, 
something emblematic in the material touch, the caress, 
perhaps, which is born of a mystical friendship. ‘ 
Material life should be the symbol which interprets the 
needs of the soul, its communing and revulsions.” Willie 
gazes into the syren’s eyes and feels “ numbly afraid, as if 
he were a small animal waiting for the spring of an evil 
beast.” The striking contrast between the author’s con- 
ception of the claims of the body and the claims of the 
soul is well brought out in her analysis of Willie’s self- 
struggle. “He recognised in himself a dark personality, 
now fully born, of which he had known nothing in the 
past. It was hideous, yet it had a horrible fascination.” 
Willie, however, escapes from the Syren, and ultimately 
Inds his spiritual salvation lies with Hester Waring, a 
lady with “the smile of an angel up to mischief,” whose 
work is “the making of beauty.” 

The last chapter, that deals with Willie’s discovery of 
his vocation, is the weakest in the book. The author has 
tried to outline a practical philosophy of life, by which 
the modern spirit may free itself from the sordid ugli- 
nesses, vulgar pretence, and unlovely utilitarianism which 
disfigure English town life, but she has only been able to 
prescribe for Willie a life of superior dilettantism—which 
is a halting solution at best. Hester Waring is a some- 
what amateurish though charming figure. We will not, 
however, dwell on this weakness, merely remarking that 
the whole effect of what is a most clever and suggestive 
piece of work would have been heightened if Willie had 
been shown us as returning again to the Grey World, with- 
out having found any answer to the riddle of existence. 





OLD FLORENCE AND MODERN TUSCANY. 


OLD FLORENCE AND MOopDERN Tuscany. By Janet Ross. 
London: Dent. 3s. 6d. net. 


Tuts book consists of a number of articles many of which 
have already appeared in magazines. Miss Ross has lived 
in Tuscany for thirty-four years, and that liking for the 
Tuscan peasant which most travellers acquire in a stay of 
a few weeks in her case has only grown with time. Her 
chapters om modern Tuscany are more interesting perhaps 
than those on old Florence, though the latter are full of 
curious details. It will be news to most people, for in- 
stance, to hear that Ginevra dei Benci, painted by Ghir- 
landajo and by Leonardo or Verrocchio, it is a doubtful 
question which, was the original of the dolorous English 
song, “ The Mistletoe Bough.” She hid in a cassone, or 
wedding chest, the night before her marriage, and the 
lid closed down upon her and locked fast. In the Italian 
version of the story “her fame suffered at the hands of 
malicious women jealous of her beauty.” “ Years after- 
wards,” Miss Ross relates, “when the chest was forced 
open, the body of the lovely Ginevra was found, still, it 
is said, preserving traces of beauty, and with the peculiar 
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scent she used yet lingering about her long fair hair, whilst 
in her right hand she grasped the jewel her bridegroom 
had given her to fasten the front of her gown.” This 
passage shows that the tale is told more prettily in Tuscany 
than in England. Miss Ross has an interesting chapter 
on popular songs in Tuscany, Stornelli and _ Rispetti. 
The peasants are shy of repeating these songs. “This 
does for singing; one cannot say the words,” they 
protest. Miss Ross translates some examples very neatly. 
Altogether it is a pleasant little book. : ; 





WITH FIELD-GLASS AND CAMERA. 


BirDs By LAND AND SEA: The record of a year’s work with 
field-glass and camera. By John Maclair Boraston. Illus- 
trated by photographs taken direct from nature by the 
author. London: John Lane. tos. 6d. net. 

THE amateur naturalist with his jottings and photographs 

has been a burden of late; but of this book we can say, 

before informing ourselves of its contents, that we pick 
it up with a sense of relief. It is light to hold, and we 
are accustomed to find them heavy, of paper made of 
clay, or chalk, and whiter than chalk, with a polished 
shining surface, so that reading we experience the 
sensation of the cyclist when speeding along a straight 
white road under a burning sun. We devoutly hope that 
this fashion, after raging for some eight years, is about 
to end; for here is a bird-book printed on real unglazed 
paper, only the full-page illustrations from photographs 
being on metalir paper. The pictures are remarkably good, 
and, what is more important, the writing is better than one 
is accustomed to find in works of this kind. The author, 

though without other books to his name, is clearly not a 

novice ; and he is probably a journalist. At all events, his 

fault is that of the day-by-day writer, who looks at nature 
with an eye to copy, and who seeks to interest the reader 
by being humorous and picturesque. That is how we 
find him in the first half-a-dozen chapters or divisions of 
his book. His plan is to divide the work into months, and 
as he begins with September, when birds are leaving us, 
he has to make up several chapters out of very scanty 
material. But when the winged people come trooping 
back with the returning sun to England, and to that village 
in Cheshire where he observed their ways and learnt 
their language, the wonder and beauty of this wild life 
grows on him from day to day; he gives himself up to 
it, and his manner becomes increasingly simple and sober 
and natural; and this portion of the work pleases us best. 

Those who have had their interest in birds awakened 
rather late in life—we meet such persons every day—and 
who despair of making any progress in their study, owing to 
the difficulty of identifying the numerous small species, so 
elusive in their habits and alike in appearance, especially 
in learning their notes, should read this book, avowedly 
by an amateur who knew nothing of birds until having 
bought a work on bird’s eggs for his little boy he read it 
himself and became interested in the subject. A more 
suitable book for bird lovers and beginners in the study of 
bird life could not well have been written, its chief merit 
being that the author sees his object vividly, and is 
singularly happy in giving to the cries and songs, the antics, 
gestures, and appearance of the species observed by him 
their characteristic expression. 

It would be manifestly unjust to criticise such a book 
from the scientific naturalist’s point of view, and to expose 
the author’s weakness when he attempts to reason on the 
action of birds, as in the case of the cuckoo’s parasitic 
habit, or on migration. “ It is not long,” he writes, “ since 
men used to wonder if birds migrated: shall we ever know 
enough to cease to wonder ‘hat they migrate?” But is it 
not long? The stork knoweth her time, and Aristotle said 
that other birds come to us from the earth’s utmost parts. 
Aristotle may rank as a modern, likewise Pliny; but if 
Adam did not know that many birds are migratory he 
must have been made without the faculty of observation. 


MY DEVON YEAR. 


My Devon Year. By Eden Phillpotts. With thirty-eight illus. 
trations by J. Ley Pethybridge. Second Edition. London: 
Methuen. 6s. 

THis second and cheaper edition of My Devon Year 

should find its way to many shelves. Not only has Mr. Phill- 

potts a rare and individual feeling for the temperament and 
character of natural scenes, but also an excellent and indi- 
vidual style. Here, taken almost at random, is a sample of 
description that calls up the very smell of a country lane: 
‘During September nature begins to reckon up her 
harvest, much of which has already returned into the 
bosom of earth. The grasses have shed their seeds, and 
their flower stems are dying and imparting a sere shade of 
grey and ochre to tthe hedges. From the point downwards 
the leaves perish; and beside them the docks are wasting, 
and the foliage of many humble things that pass away 
without splendour is sinking obscurely. But from the 
fading greens spring up not a few handsome fruits. The 
shining triple cases of ransons, bluebells, and violets are 
open, and they part with their harvest freely; the tiny 
grain of the foxglove is ripe in the seed-cone; and so are 
the shining black seed-clusters of alexanders. The wood- 
sorrel and cardamine have springs and shoot their 
treasures far and wide. The campions’ chalice brims with 
black seed, and the pea folk hang covered with pods, 
black and brown, the earliest already splitting, the latest 
scarce out of their swaddling clothes. The daggers of 
the geranium are open also, and the shining orbs of the 
stitchwort have burst and vanished like bubbles.” 


The illustrations are real “illustrations,” partaking in the 
book's own character of mingled precision and suggestion. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Shakespearean Tragedy. By A. C. Bradley. (Macmil- 
lan, 10s. net.) This book consists of three general lectures, 
followed by lectures on the four great tragedies, Hamlet, 
Othello, King Lear, and Macbeth. The object of all the 
lectures is to consider the plays as dramas for the 
stage. Miscellaneous Essays and Addresses. By Henry Sidg- 
wick. (Macmillan. tos. net.) Essays on a variety of sub- 
jects, such as Shakespeare and the Romantic Drama, 
Economic Socialism, the Theory of Classical Education, 
Idle Fellowships, etc. Most of these are reprinted from 
magazines. Frans Hals. By Gerald S. Davies. (Bell, 
ss. net.) A careful account of Hals’s life and work, with a 
good analysis of his technical methods. Illustrated by very 
good reproductions of his pictures. Napoleon and Eng- 
land, 1803-1813. By P. Coquelle. (Bell, 5s. net). A study 
of divlomatic relations from documents hitherto unpub- 
lished. These relations continued between the two Govern- 
ments during the whole of the war with a view to putting 
an end to it. They have not yet been studied by any his- 
torians. Prayers and Meditations. By Samuel Johnson. 
(Elliot Stock, 5s. net.) An interesting collection of prayers 
and extracts from Johnson's fragmentary diaries. Many of the 
prayers are well known from Boswell, but are worth collect- 
ing. Poverty. By Robert Hunter. (Macmillan Company, 
6s. 6d. net.) A study of poverty in the United States in a 
series of general articles, followed by appendices of statis- 
tics, etc. Ten million people in the United States, the 
author says, are underfed and underclothed. The Child- 
hood of Christ. (Burns and Oates, 3s. 6d. net.) A transla- 
tion of the Apocryphal Gospel of the Infancy of Christ, 
according to St. Peter, accompanied with the Latin text. 
The illustrations by M. Carlos Schwabe are hardly homely 
enough for the text. There is an introduction by Mrs. 
Meynell. Erasmus’s Praise of Folly. Blackie’s “ English 
School Texts.” Edited by W. H. D. Rouse. A reprint of 
the translation by John Wilson, published in 1668, with a 
few omissions. The introduction contains a short account 
of Erasmus. London Lyrics. By F. Locker Lampson. 
(Macmillan, 2s. 6d. net.) A reprint of this well-known 
book with an introduction by Mr. Austin Dobson. 7he 
Art of the Louvre, by M. K. Potter (Bell). This is a useful 
and concise account of the chief pictures in the Louvre, with 
a history of the building itself. It is profusely illustrated. 
The Shame of the Cities, by Lincoln Steffens (Heinemann, 
ss. net). A collection of articles from McCluer’s Maga- 
zine, written with the purpose of exposing the corruption 
of American cities. The author thinks the foreign element 
is not responsible for the corruption. Zhe Heart of the 
Orient, by M. M. Shoemaker (Putnam’s). An account of 
travels mostly round the shores of the Caspian. Profusely 
illustrated with photographs. 





